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Cultural Activities and the Depression 
HE nation-wide effort at relief in 
the face of the present economic 

crisis is well under way. In fact, those 
who are close to the situation realize that 
such provision will have to be made on 
a tremendously larger scale during the 
coming year. Who knows but that the 
same will have to be done the year fol- 
lowing, and the year following that ? Thus 
far, men and women have been asked to 
share according to their resources to alle- 
viate the depression, as everyone shared 
in some measure the prosperity prior to 
the fall of 1929. If conditions continue 
as they are, or get worse, the fund secured 
thus far from private resources or from 
city and state appropriations will have to 
be augmented through federal legislation. 
Out of our population there is one 
group that remains immune from all 
blame and responsibility in the difficulties 
with which we are faced. It is the youth 
of our land—our growing boys and girls. 
This guardianship applies not only to the 
families where there is actual unemploy- 
ment and loss, but to all American youth. 
We must take care of recreation. Our 
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libraries, parks, playgrounds, museums, 
community centers, boys’ clubs, and girls’ 
clubs are important havens in a troubled 
time. Everywhere we must be on our 
guard against any retrenchment which 
pinches the character building efforts. of 
our youth, for the condition in which we 
find ourselves is bound to damage youth, 
unless we are sufficiently far-sighted to 
provide these necessities. 

Unless protected, permanent scars may 
be left which will be very difficult to heal. 
The reports which have just come from 
Germany to the American Medical So- 
ciety indicate that the scars left upon the 
youth of Germany during the war and 
during the first years of rehabilitation are 
now evident, and the story is gruesome 
and depressing. We must keep our youth 
from losing ground. 

If children need us in times of financial 
prosperity, they need us all the more when 
the days are less bright. The importance 
of recreation and cultural activities in the 
present time of depression is no longer 
a question for debate. During the last 
decade we learned fully that the words 
“play,” “recreation,” and “leisure” are 
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names for a great opportunity in awaken- 
ing the dormant creativeness of human 
beings, which other circumstances in their 
present lot are tending to suppress, and 
which education heretofore neglected. A 
vast new field of educational possibilities 
has disclosed itself on the play side of 
life. A multitude of educators are now 
beginning to see that there, at the leisure 
end of life, there is an opportunity for 
building up that higher and nobler hu- 
manity, the development of a whole per- 
sonality. 

In the city of Chicago where we have 
at this time some 700,000 people out of 
employment—people who ordinarily 
should be gainfully occupied—we find 
this tremendous amount of unused time 
weighing heavily upon them. What are 
they doing with themselves? How are 
they spending their time during the long 
weeks and months of this false leisure 
that we call unemployment? L. P. 
Jacks, principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, England, tells us that they are 
spending their time during the long weeks 
and months in human stagnation. For 
the vast majority, the dominant tendency 
is downward, physically, mentally, and 
morally. They will return to their work, 
if they ever do, not in better condition 
as human beings, but in worse mood. 

What is true of Chicago is undoubtedly 
true of every other city in the land. 

An outstanding medical authority with 
an undisputed social viewpoint asks in a 
recent article, 

What of welfare activities, distinct from ma- 
terial relief and apart from health protection in 
the medical sense? Is there any real distinc- 
tion between immunity to disease and freedom 
from epidemic demoralization? Is suicide less 
preventable than death from typhoid fever? 
What of the contagiousness of yangdom, the 
epidemiology of murder, the chronic invalidism 
of despair among the unemployed? Can we be 
mistaken in believing that the morale of the 
household depends on more than the desirable 
three meals a day and a bit of coal in the bin? 
Listen to the queries of the wise ones or the 
grumblings of the discontents. We shall see to 
it that we all have relief, say the leaders. We 


shall discriminate against welfare frills, say 
short-sighted contributors. We suffer from un- 
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certainty and a broken faith, say those who must 
live by the help of others. 

Experts in social diagnosis increasingly 
emphasize the fact that the gravest loss 
and burden of the business depression and 
unemployment now prevailing is not on 
the material and economic side as much 
as on the moral and spiritual side. The 
material and economic recovery may come 
sooner or later, its losses be repaired, and 
the new estate be possibly better than the 
old. The harvest of the spiritual depres- 
sion—the fruits produced by fear, broken 
peace, and destructive sorrows in multi- 
tudes of homes affecting people of tender 
years and high sensitiveness—will not 
crop out for many years, but it is sure to 
produce nervous instability, insanity, 
crime tendencies, and other abnormalities 
in the end, a vast load of cost which so- 
ciety must ultimately bear—Philip L. 
Seman 

es Fe 

Church Social Workers to Meet 

HURCH SOCIAL WORKERS of 

every description will be challenged 
by the forthcoming gatherings of the so- 
cial workers of the nation at Philadelphia, 
May 15-21. As many as 7,000 are ex- 
pected at this great annual week of the 
National Conference of Social Work and 
its constituent national agencies of which 
the Church Conference of Social Work 
is one. 

The primary purpose of the Church 
Conference is “to make religion a greater 
redemptive force in all social work.” 

The Church Conference, which is an 
important promotion of the Federal 
Council of Churches, will have its head- 
quarters at the Twelfth Street Friends 
Meeting House. The Chairman is Bishop 
Charles K. Gilbert of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Manhattan, New York. 

Mornings will be kept free so that all 
church delegates may attend Division 
meetings of the National Conference. In 
these morning meetings church social 
workers will get the latest experience and 
thinking in the special fields of social 
work. 














A conference of ministers from Phil- 
adelphia and adjacent cities will be held 
on Monday, May 16. Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell will address the luncheon at 
one o’clock on “Changes in the Social 
Order Demanded by the Christian Ethic.” 
The morning session, under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Council of Churches, 
will discuss “Outline of a Church Pro- 
gram on Young People’s Relationships, 
Marriage and Family Life.” 

During the week the Church Confer- 
ence will have a series of timely discus- 
sions and a Fellowship Dinner on Tues- 
day night, the latter to be addressed by 
Dr. Edward E. Devine on “Social Ideals 
of the Churches.” There will be group 
meetings of theological seminaries, church 
child-caring agencies, social workers on 
the staffs of councils of churches, rural 
social workers, and councils of federated 
church women. The themes for the va- 
rious sessions include The Church and 
Industry, Denominational Responsibility 
in Social Work, Development of Local 
Churches as Centers of Social Work, The 
Church in the Field of Recreation, Staff- 
ing of Institutions for Dependent Chil- 
dren, and Extension of Social Service 
to Rural Communities. 

The Church Conference of Social 
Work has five major aims: 

To contribute to the development of scientific 
methods in the social work of the Protestant 
churches and councils of churches of the United 
States ; 

To bring church social workers together for 


acquaintance and discussion of common prob- 
lems ; 

To bring to church social workers the value 
of the discussions and associations of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work; 

To develop understanding and cooperation be- 
tween churches and social agencies in com- 
munities ; 

To make religion a greater redemptive force 
in all social work. 


Write to Miss Amelia Wyckoff, Sec- 
retary, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, 
for further information, 
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American Association for Adult Education 
and National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education to Meet 
"THE Seventh Annual Meeting of the 

American Association for Adult 
Education, and the Second Annual As- 
sembly of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, will be held dur- 
ing the week of May 16 at the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. The meet- 
ings of the A. A. A. E. will begin on 


- Monday, May 16, and will continue 


through Wednesday, May 18, closing with 
an evening session held jointly with the 
Radio Council. The meetings of the 
Council will continue through Friday, 
May 20. 

A. A. A. E. MEETING 


The A. A. A. E. will depart from pre- 
vious custom in the presentation .of its 
program. Instead of general lectures, fol- 
lowed by a number of round table dis- 
cussions, five of the sessions will be de- 
voted to a single round table each. Al- 
though the entire convention attendance 
will be invited to participate in the round 
tables, responsibility for leadership will 
rest upon a Chairman and a “panel” of 
twelve individuals chosen in advance of 
the meeting. The Chairman will outline 
the subject to be considered at the open- 
ing of each session, it will then be dis- 
cussed by the members of the panel in the 
hearing of the general audience, and, at 
the conclusion of this part of the pro- 
gram, the audience will be given an op- 
portunity to enter the discussion. 

Subjects to be considered at the round 
table meetings are Social Education, Edu- 
cation for Culture, Education for Citizen- 
ship and Occupational Education. The 
round table scheduled for Wednesday 
morning will take the form of a special 
demonstration of educational and guid- 
ance service for the unemployed, as 
exemplified in the program of the Em- 
ployment Stabilization Institute of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Among those taking part in these dis- 
cussions are Dean James E. Russell, Felix 
Warburg, John Erskine, Everett Dean 
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Martin, Robert S. Lynd, Frederick P. 
Keppel and Harry A. Overstreet. 

There will be one general session on 
Tuesday evening at which a number of 
addresses dealing with adult education in 
general will be given. 


N. A. C. R. E. ASSEMBLY 

Following the joint meeting with the 
Association on Wednesday evening, the 
Council will devote the Thursday morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions to reports 
from the Committees responsible for the 
radio programs on psychology, economics, 
vocational guidance, labor and civics now 
being broadcast. The Committee chair- 
men will discuss problems involved in de- 
vising and broadcasting various types of 
educational programs. The Chairman of 
the Committee on Engineering Develop- 
ments will report on the latest scientific 
developments in radio. Experienced 
librarians will suggest ways and means 
through which the public library may co- 
operate with the broadcaster offering edu- 
cational programs. 

The topic for the evening session will 
be “Broadcasting into the Schools.” 

The Friday morning session will in- 
clude addresses on “The Broadcasting 
Station as a Community Enterprise,” and 
“The Ultimate Control of Radio.” “What 
the Radio Can Do for the Farmer 
and the Rural Community,” “Broadcast- 
ing Abroad,” and “Development of Ra- 
dio Legislation” will be discussed during 
the afternoon session. 

The evening meeting will be devoted to 
the consideration of radio advertising 
from the standpoint of the broadcaster, 
the advertiser, and the general public. 

se 
International Relations Taught at 
Northwestern 
A Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, will be held next June the 
Mid-West Institute of International Re- 
lations, which will give the opportunity 
for twelve days’ study, under experts in 
their respective fields, of world relation- 
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ships and the tremendous questions of the 
times—War Debts, Disarmament, the 
Manchurian struggle, and the like. This 
Institute is arranged by the American 
Friends Service Committee, which has 
already successfully conducted similar 
Institutes at Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa., and which has recently been 
called upon to conduct child-feeding 
work in the distressed coal mining dis- 
tricts. 

Courses of college grade in the eco- 
nomic, political, and spiritual phases of 
the struggle for world peace will run 
throughout the period of the Institute, 
while shorter courses and single lectures 
will deal with special topics, or with meth- 
ods of creating attitudes of international 
good-will. 

Grover Clark, long a resident of both 
China and Japan, and now a consultant 
on Far Eastern affairs, will speak on the 
situation of the moment in Sino-Japanese 
matters. Among others on the program 
will be Ben W. Cherrington, director of 
the Foundation for the Advancement of 
the Social Sciences ; James W. Garner, of 
the University of Chicago and _ well- 
known writer on international law and 
political science; Harry D. Gideonse, of 
the University of Chicago; Louis L. 
Mann, Associate Editor of Unity; Kirby 
Page, editor of The World To-morrow; 
Edward A. Steiner, author of On the 
Trail of the Immigrant. 

Religious leaders, librarians, teachers, 
editors, all persons interested in forward- 
ing the cause of world peace will find the 
Institute of value, not only because it 
gives clear information on international 
affairs of the moment, but because it gives 
the historical material, and spiritual back- 
grounds of these matters. 

The Institute dates are June 20th to 
July 2nd. Further information may be 
obtained from the American Friends 
Service Committee at its Mid-West 
Headquarters, Room 1011, 105 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Two Annual Conferences at Union 
Theological Seminary 

E TWO ANNUAL Conferences, 

one for ministers and religious work- 
ers, the other on church work in cities and 
industrial communities, which have been 
held separately for more than a decade 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, will be combined this year, 
taking place from June 20 to July 1, it 
has been announced by Dr. A. Bruce 
Curry, Director of Summer Work at the 
Seminary. 

The joint conference has been planned 
to meet the needs of all ministers and 
workers in all types of communities and 
churches. It will include not only lecture 
courses but group conferences on vital 
subjects, with noted religious leaders di- 
recting the work. 

During the first week, from June 21-25, 
a series of five lectures on “The Church 
and the Social Problem” will be given by 
Prof. Edward C. Lindeman, of the New 
York School of Social Work. Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, of the Theological 
School, Harvard University, will also 
conduct a series of lectures on “Second 
Thoughts on Worship.” 

“Furnishing Youth the Material for a 
Religious Faith” is one of the two lec- 
ture series to be given during the second 
week from June 27 to July 1. The leader 
will be Dean Robert Russell Wicks, of 
the University Chapel, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, Pro- 


ed 
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fessor of Christian Theology, Divinity 
School, University of Chicago, will give 
five lectures on “Theocentric Religion.” 


st Se SF 

The Challenge of Disarmament 
S lesmee Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 

national Peace is rendering a fine 
service in sending out their bulletin, “The 
Challenge of Disarmament.” Leaders 
throughout the country will be glad to 
have the information contained in this 
bulletin. 

Number I is devoted to an introductory 
statement by Nicholas Murray Butler on 
the background of the armaments prob- 
lem. It is a good thing to have the con- 
ference for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments now in session at Geneva 
brought to public attention in this way. 
But more is necessary. Public opinion 
on the matter should be crystallized and 
should back this conference in the inter- 
ests of public welfare. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained 
from the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 405 West 117th Street, 
New York City, or The League of Na- 
tions Association, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 

te SS 
A Request 

Will anyone having a copy of The 
Bethany Church School Guide for Octo- 
ber 1926 please correspond with Helen 
T. McDill, 1156 East 57th Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois? 
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SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


HERE IS a limited number of atti- 

tudes which are possible toward the 
fundamental problems of the cosmos and 
of man. The chief orientations in phil- 
osophy and religion have therefore re- 
peated themselves with but minor varia- 
tions all through the ages. If a religion 
lives long enough, it will develop, to vary- 
ing degrees, all the different religious at- 
titudes. 

Both Judaism and Christianity are old 
enough to have developed all the familiar 
religious attitudes. They are both mys- 
tical and ethical, philosophic and naive, 
personal and social. In addition to shar- 
ing these familiar religious attitudes, both 
faiths have a common origin and have 
drawn a constant inspiration from the 
same literature. It is, therefore, incor- 
rect constantly to draw sharp distinc- 
tions between Judaism and Christianity. 
There are parallels in Christianity for al- 
most every attitude which is found in 
Judaism, and in Judaism for almost 
every Christian point-of-view. The chief 
distinction between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are those of emphasis. Certain 
ideals incidental in Christianity become 
central in Judaism and vice versa. 

Perhaps the greatest divergence be- 


tween Judaism and Christianity lies in 
their respective emphasis on the different 
phases of the problems usually discussed 
under the heading of sin and atonement. 
It is manifest that no religion which lays 
any claim to spiritual reality can avoid 
entirely the problems involved in the hu- 
man ethical debacle. It cannot fail to 
count upon God as a guide and deliverer 
from sin and to look forward to the pur- 
ity of the sinless life which is salvation. 
All these problems found in all spiritual 
religions are present in Judaism and 
Christianity. But in Christianity they are 
central; in Judaism they tend to be 
peripheral. 

Perhaps the clearest distinction between 
classical Christianity and classical Juda- 
ism is to be found in the conception of 
human sinfulness. Christianity, gener- 


ally speaking, regards the sinfulness of 


man as inevitable. In fact, sin is con- 
sidered to be inherited from the first man. 
It is an integral part of the soul of all 
human beings. Since its source is beyond 
the confines of each separate life it cannot 
be removed by the efforts of any one in- 
dividual. It therefore needs a super- 
natural antidote; hence the sacrifice of 
the Son of God is invoked to cure man 
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of .the sins which are older and stronger 
than -himself. 

The idea of man’s natural tendency to 
sin is not unknown in Judaism. The 
Bible (Genesis VI, 5) already records 
the statement that the inclination of man 
is toward evil. But that idea is only a 
chance statement in Jewish literature. 
The main current of Jewish thought is 
expressed in the Talmudic prayer recited 
in the synagogue every morning: “Lord 
the soul which thou hast given unto me is 
pure.” The innate righteousness of man 
is constantly emphasized in Judaism. Ju- 
daism is not unaware of the idea of orig- 
inal sin, man’s heritage to wickedness. 
The Talmud speaks “of the poison of the 
serpent,” implying that in Adam’s sin we 
all fell. But that idea is an exceptional 
one in Talmudic literature. Instead of 
emphasizing the evil heritage, the Talmud 
constantly empha- 
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the great discussion of sin and salvation 
in the Law and in the Prophets centers 
about the sin committed by or involving 
the entire people. 

The denunciations of the Prophets are 
directed at two types of sin, first, the 
disloyalty of the entire people toward 
God, their Deliverer, that is, their rejec- 
tion of Him for the idolatries of the na- 
tions round about ; and second, the unjust 
conduct of individuals which led to a 
rejection of the social spirit of God’s law. 
Both types of sin, disloyalty and anti- 
social conduct are described as the inevit- 
able cause of national calamity. Both 
sins involve society. When, too, the 
Prophets spoke of the future they de- 
scribed an era of national loyalty and per- 
sonal goodness, both of which will lead to 
a nobler society. ‘ 

It must be of considerable interest to 

students of religion 





sizes the inherited 
tendency to good- 
ness. The familiar 
idea in the Talmud 
of “the merit of the 
fathers” is constant- 
ly used to stress the 
thought that the 
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of Jewish thought is... . “Lord 
the soul which thou hast given 
unto me is pure.” 


its profound psalms 
and its exalted pro- 
phecies, could have 
developed among 
the people who had 








goodness and the 

ethical strivings of the past generations 
are cumulative. We inherit a tendency 
toward righteous conduct. 

Thus, the Jewish attitude is that sin 
is not inherent but acquired. By nature 
man is good. If he sins it is because he 
has forgotten his essential self. He in- 
herits the accumulative potential of right- 
eous conduct. When he sins he is dis- 
loyal as well as errant. 

_ It is not merely in its optimistic atti- 
tude toward the individual that the em- 
phasis. of. Judaism tends to differ from 
that of Christianity, but that the whole 
question of sin and. salvation tends to be 
removed from the stage of the individual 
soul to the larger arena of social experi- 
ence. There is, indeed, an abundance. of 
individual self-searching voiced .magnifi- 
cently and classically in the Psalms. But 


no concept of im- 
mortality—of individual salvation in a 
blessed paradise after life. While there 
can be no doubt of the fact that the hun- 
ger for personal blessedness hereafter is a 
magnificent ingredient in religion, the 
Bible in itself is evidence of the fact that 
it is not an indispensable ingredient, and 
that great religious understanding and 
magnificent ethical creativity. can be 
achieved without any idea of personal, 
supermundane salvation. 

As is well known, the idea of life after 
death found its way, during post-biblical 
times, into Judaism. Nowadays, most 
Orthodox Jews believe in a heavenly 
Paradise, while many Reform Jews be- 
lieve in immortality. Nevertheless, even 
in the Middle Ages, where the ideas of 
resurrection and “the Garden. of Eden” 
formed a part of the belief.of every Jew, 
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they never loomed so large as to dwarf 
the older prophetic concept of social, 
earthly salvation. Israel redeemed through 
righteousness, a world ennobled and at 
peace has always been the beloved dream 
of Judaism. 

Essentially, Judaism is optimistic—op- 
timistic about human nature, optimistic 
about society. Being optimistic, it never 
abandoned itself completely to the flight 
from the world, but it envisaged salva- 
tion as social perfection on earth. God, 
in the life of the individual, was there- 
fore not the deliverer of the helpless sin- 
ner but the perfect Holy One who is the 
Guide to man in his ethical progress. 

These inherited attitudes have consid- 
erable relevance in our modern life. The 
spirit of psycho-analysis, for example, 
seems to be closer to Christianity than to 
Judaism. The general Freudian attitude 
that the individual is in inescapable con- 
flict with society and that this conflict 
produces inevitable inner disquietude, 
harmonizes more easily with the Chris- 
tian idea of man’s individual need for 
deliverance from the poison of the world 
than with the Jewish idea of man’s nat- 
ural goodness which is bound up with the 
progress of the world. The idea of the 
ancient inherited complexes harmonizes 
more with original sin than with the 
Jewish idea of inherited virtue. Never- 
theless, both Christianity and psycho- 
analysis may be wrong about it. 

It is possible that Judaism is somewhat 
naive in its confidence in the natural 
goodness of each individual and in its 
belief that goodness is a cumulative force 
from generation to generation. But, 
naive or not, there can be no doubt that 
it is enheartening. It is surely better for 
man to have confidence in his own nature 
than constantly to fear its innate evil. 

But perhaps we cannot decide which is 
the better attitude, since human nature is 
not a consistent unity. Types differ and 
different types need different medicine. 
The Cura Animarum cannot advocate one 
panacea for all patients. It may be pos- 
sible that the burly, extroverted, Teu- 
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tonic tribes of the north, and the practical, 
materialistic, self-satisfied Romans needed 
the Christian medicine of self-doubt, self- 
searching and self-accusation. Whereas 
the meditative, introverted Semites needed 
the assurance of the innate tendency to 
goodness. 

There are tendencies in the modern 
world which make both emphases essen- 
tial. A selfish, callous, pagan, self-seeking 
age needs the Christian voice which calls 
upon man to humble himself in the con- 
sciousness of his inadequacy. The oppo- 
site tendency in modern times, the pes- 
simism of certain writers stressing the 
helplessness of man to change or to con- 
quer his chemical and glandular constitu- 
tion, needs the assuring word of Judaism, 
that the “merit of the Fathers,” the eth- 
ical achievements of each generation are 
added up into a heritage of spiritual 
progress. 

The most important contribution of 
Judaism to modern world problems lies 
in its doctrine of social salvation. In a 
world which has every mechanical means 
for social unity and which nevertheless 
fails to achieve it, which has all the poten- 
tialities of health and comfort and yet 
allows millions to perish and to starve, in 
a world which has developed all the 
knowledge necessary for a finer society 
but apparently lacks the faith and the will 
to achieve what is already within its 
power to accomplish, there can be no 
greater blessing than a re-awakening of 
the power of vision and a re-establishing 
of a faith in that vision. Social optimism 
is one of the greatest of modern spiritual 
needs. 

This contribution of the Hebrew 
Prophets is finding a renewed importance 
in Christianity. The new emphasis upon 
the social gospel to be found in Jesus as 
a descendant of the Hebrew Prophets 
rather than in the other-worldliness of 
the Christian Church is the Christian the- 
ological response to a modern social 
need, ; 

It is evident that no one religion can 
be the sole salvation of a complex society 
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such as ours. Each one has its part to 
play. If the Jewish confidence in the nat- 
ural goodness of the individual is some- 
what out of harmony with the emphasis 
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of certain modern psychological thinking, 
its view of social salvation has become the 
light of hope to all the nobler spirits of 
our troubled times. 
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LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Lewes early in the machine age 
Samuel Butler, who so often 
spoke and wrote with his tongue in his 
cheek, published Erewhon with its grim 
prophecy that machines would become 
such a menace that men would have to 
destroy them, most people who read the 
book probably turned away with a smile 
of incredulity. Now Romain Rolland, 
who achieved international fame as the 
author of Jean Christophe, and wrote an 
interpretation of Mahatma Gandhi which 
has been read in many lands, has written 
a mordant and fascinating little satire 
which has been translated into English 
by William A. Drake under the title, 
The Revolt of the Machines. Here 
we see man, a marvelous being in his 
control over the forces of nature but still 
a vain child driven about by the tem- 
pestuous vehemence of his own desires. 
And when the machines, through the 
magic of Romain Rolland, become con- 
scious and revolt from human control 
they have only astounding power with- 
out intelligence and without understand- 
ing. This of course represents a diag- 
nosis of the “strange disease of modern 
life” rather than a prescription for its 
healing. And Mr. Stuart Chase’s Men 
and Machines, with its diverting attempt 
to combine pre-war optimism with post- 
war candor only succeeds in painting a 
rather sorry picture of the billion wild 
horses which the machine age has turned 
loose upon the world. Mr. Arthur Pound 
has faced a good many aspects of the life 
of the machine age with almost terrible 
honesty in his book, The Iron Man in 
Industry. These volumes and many 








others present various elements of the 
problem created by the machine age. It 
is at least clear, when one faces the facts 
which they present, that only a man who 
has a genius for ignoring the unpleas- 
ant aspects of every subject which he 
discusses, can be easily optimistic in the 
world which machinery has made. 
Whether we think of the automatic 
worker whose personal powers are dulled 
and depleted by the very processes of his 
labor, of the mass production which gluts 
the markets of the world with unsalable 
goods, of the high pressure salesmanship 
which breaks down economic perspective 
and in the long run defeats its own pur- 
poses, or of all the resources of the ma- 
chine age at the service of the super- 
government of the underworld in our 
great American towns, the situation is 
difficult enough. 

But when all has been said we can 
scarcely take the drastic methods sug- 
gested by the ironic author of Erewhon 
and set about destroying the machines. 
They may make the achievement of a 
good life for the individual more difficult. 
They may make the achievement of a 
good life for society more difficult. But 
all the more we must grimly set about 
the task of making them the servants and 
not the foes of the best life for mankind. 
And we may be heartened by the con- 
sciousness that once harnessed to pur- 
poses of good they become the very 
instruments of a world-wide social in- 
tegration. I am not going to be foolish 
enough to suggest a new decalogue for a 
machine age. Those who propound new 
decalogues have a way of dramatizing 
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the superficiality of their minds and re- 
vealing the irrelevance of what they are 
pleased to call their insights. But one 
may suggest that the machine age does 
make its own contribution to the under- 
standing of the nature of sin. For sin 
in the terms of such an age is the use 
of machinery in such a fashion as to rob 
men of their humanity. Whenever ma- 
chines are used in such a way as to de- 
plete the life of those who operate them 
you have a particularly flagrant type of 
sinning. And wherever machinery is 
made the basis of the organization of an 
industry, or a state, or, in some measure, 
of the industrial life of the world, upon 
a basis which breaks down human and 
personal values everywhere, you have a 
kind of corporate sinning which will 
bring its own terrific penalties. The man 
who uses a machine simply must not be 
allowed to become a machine. Whenever 
machines are used in such a fashion as 
to turn human beings into sub-human 
robots there is something very, very rot- 
ten in Denmark. 

But the relation of whirring machines 
to our conceptions of the moral order may 
perhaps be seen most clearly by means 
of another approach. The really re- 
markable thing about the machine age is 
its revelation of the power inherent in 
the mind of the man who invents the 
machine, the man who works out the 
design which is responsible for its par- 
ticular form, the man who constructs the 
other machines used in its manufacture, 
the man who controls and uses the ma- 
chine when once it has been constructed, 
and the men who are responsible for no 
end of large pieces of organization in 
which machines are used in vast and yet 
unified ways. Clearly all this amazing 
achievement represents the presence of a 
type of intelligence which transcends the 
mechanical at the very moment when it 
plans and constructs and uses the ma- 
chine. This free moving and creative 
intelligence is the most important matter 
in experience. For here we have that 
critical and reasoned action which is the 
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basis of responsibility and therefore the 
basis for moral demand. The kind of 
intelligence which can plan a machine can 
plan a life. The kind of intelligence 
which can build a machine according to 
a pattern can build a life according to 
an intelligently accepted pattern. The 
kind of mind which can control and guide 
a machine can control and guide a life. 
And with this free intelligence, and the 
heavy responsibility which it involves, 
comes the possibility of using this free- 
dom ignobly and of failing to rise to the 
real level of the responsibility. And man 
who can plan or make a machine can be 
a sinner in the precise sense of refusing 
to use his free intelligence nobly. He 
transcends the mechanical on every stage 
of his relation to the machine. He is 
clearly responsible for his use. of the 
machine which he has made and he is 
also responsible for his use of his free 
intelligence wherever it touches his 
thought and action. Such a being, be- 
cause he can make the great refusal as 
well as the great acceptance of responsi- 
bility, can be a sinner. Having tran- 
scended the mechanical he cannot escape 
responsibility for his use of the mechan- 
ical aspects of life which he controls. 
But the machine age is only a part of 
a larger whole to which we refer when 
we describe our period as an age of sci- 
ence. And the matters we are discussing 
may be seen in more ample perspective 
when they are considered in the light of 
the whole intellectual situation in our 
time. As early as the time of Newton 
there were brilliant scientists in France 
who interpreted the daring generaliza- 
tions regarding the uniformities of nature 
which made the period so fascinating, as 
pointing toward a final generalization 
which would give us a universe of com- 
pletely coherent and impersonal laws with 
no room for freedom and therefore with 
no room for the ethics based upon re- 
sponsibility or for the religion based upon 
a belief in personality.. Sir Isaac him- 
self was not caught in this fascinating 
net. And it was not long before able 
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philosophers were pointing out that how- 
ever much mathematical uniformity there 
might be in the universe, that aspect of 
reality could not exhaust the whole of 
existence, for in order to discover the 
presence of mechanical and mathematical 
law you had already to transcend it. If 
there was a great machine, the scientist 
had gotten out of its mechanical aspects 
when he discovered them and he had 
clearly transcended the mechanical when 
he built up the great 


science, as the reader of such a work as 
Dampier-Wheetham’s important discus- 
sion does not fail to feel, is the tale of 
an activity which all the way along tran- 
scends the mechanical and assumes the 
presence of a constantly active and freely 
critical intelligence on the part of the sci- 
entist. The moral of all this is clear 
enough. Any world where the scientist 
can work at all is a world where a free 
and intelligent being finds himself in- 

creasingly able to 





edifice of what be- 
came known as the 
physical and the bi- 
ological sciences. 
The scientist himself 
was a final and indu- 





.... Sin is the misuse of freedom. 
It is the misuse of the power 
which makes science and art and 
morals and religion possible. 


control the mechan- 
ical aspects of his 
experience and to 
use them for his own 
purposes. And such 
a world has at the 








bitable proof of the 

presence and the potency of free moving 
and critical intelligence in the world. The 
very perception of the distinction between 
truth and error already involved the ex- 
istence of a being who had transcended 
the machine. As time went on the pre- 
occupations of the laboratory produced a 
type of scientist more engrossed with his 
processes of investigation than with a 
critical analysis of what was involved in 
his own activities. And so the myth of 
the universe as a vast machine began to 
spread about the earth. Many great sci- 
entists of our own time have spoken of 
this aspect of scientific activity with an 
acid irony. Professor Whitehead in his 
Lowell lectures called it “pure bluff.” Sir 
Arthur Eddington in his Lord Gifford 
lectures and in other writings made merry 
in his polite and sparkling way with its 
gratuitous assumptions. Sir James Jeans 
coolly declared in an utterance at Cam- 
bridge University that mechanism had 
shot its bolt. The new physics has made 
evident the extreme precariousness of no 
end of the assumptions of the old mech- 
anistic scheme. All this is delightful to 
the man who believes in personality, 
though he by no means feels that his case 
stands or falls with the attitude even of 
such high and rightly respected authori- 
ties. The whole story of the history of 


very heart of it the 
responsibility of the scientist for the use 
of his freedom. And it carries with it the 
constant responsibility of every man 
for his own free and critical intelligence, 
for its development and for its wise use. 
The refusal to face this responsibility is 
sin. Sin is the misuse of freedom. It is 
the misuse of the power which makes 
science and art and morals and religion 
possible. 

If all this is approached from the bio- 
logical standpoint it is clear that there is 
a forward movement in the biological 
process. In the earlier stages this for- 
ward movement is directed by forces be- 
yond the reach of instruments of pre- 
cision. In its later stages there comes 
in a power beyond the reach of mechan- 
ical measurement, to be sure, but not be- 
yond the apprehensions of critical intel- 
ligence. For now there appear in the 
biological process the powers of con- 
sciousness and thought and choice. In 
other words there appears the power of 
the human direction of the evolutionary 
process. At this point, speaking bio- 
logically, we may say that sin is the re- 
fusal to go on with the evolutionary 
process. In other words, at first and at 
last and all the time sin is the refusal of 
free and developing critical intelligence to 
accept and make the most of its own 
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powers. Here again it is the misuse of 
freedom. 

Coolly and critically inspected, the es- 
sential aspects of this age of science and 
machinery only make more clear the im- 
portance of those personal aspects of life 
without which neither science nor inven- 
tion could exist, and whose very pres- 
ence involves a possible misuse which is 
the very essence of sin. By the same 
token salvation belongs not to the me- 
chanical but to the personal aspects of 
experience. And here the great question 
can be put in a sentence: Is the ultimate 
power in the universe like that free crit- 
ical personality which is revealed in the 
activities of the scientist and the inventor, 
or is it like the impersonal and mechan- 
ical reactions which the inventor and the 
scientist measure and control? We can 
hardly conclude that the ultimate power 
in the universe is less than our own high- 
est experience of the meaning of exist- 
ence. It seems scarcely possible that we 
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shall avoid the conclusion that the ulti- 
mate power of the universe however it 
transcend personality as we know it will 
at least include everything we mean by 
free and conscious intelligence. And, if 
this is true, the ultimate intelligence can 
meet the human intelligence on its own 
levels of conscious struggle and make the 
personal moral problems of human beings 
its own. If all this is true, that personal 
dealing with human sin on the part of 
an ethical loving God, of which the New 
Testament tells, fits perfectly into the 
moral insights of the most sophisticated 
and critical intelligence. And so the so- 
lution of the moral problem of man 
involves the personal action of the su- 
preme intelligence of the universe meet- 
ing human intelligence upon its own 
level of passion and pain. If our think- 
ing is really critical, all this becomes not 
less but more clear as we approach these 
great matters with the insights arising 
from an age of science and machinery. 
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_ not begin the way the best of 

the old thrillers began: “A soli- 
tary horseman waited at the bend of a 
dark and lonely road. With difficulty he 
reined in the impatience of his steed. 
Finally a coach appeared rumbling along 
the road. Two shots rang out on the 
still night air. Halt!” 

That is Dick Turpin himself—in all 
his glamorous wickedness. It is one pic- 
ture of sin in a pre-machine age. Beau- 
tifully simple, stark black against white 
—easily recognizable—an outlaw with a 
price on his head! 

But who can recognize, much less ap- 
prehend, the modern Dick Turpin? Even 
the question in the preceding sentence 
would furnish grounds for a libel suit, if 
any individual were suggested as a sam- 
ple of the highwayman in a machine age 


setting. He does not recognize himself. 
He rides no horse, he carries no gun. He 
is as gentle as any cooing dove. Yet in 
thousands of cases he lays a highway- 
man’s tax on every kitchen in the land, 
on the shops of a thousand industries, 
using the polite mechanisms of the indus- 
trial and political complexities of a power 
and mass production age. The agents of 
this tax are often the ultra-respectable 
United States revenue collectors, working 
in the line of patriotic duty. Perhaps it 
is a monopoly on some natural resources, 
such as power, steel, iron, or aluminum, 
which enables some individual or group 
to gouge hundreds of millions of dollars, 
under the forms of law, from helpless 
economic vassals. And just as Dick Tur- 
pin is said to have shared his plunderings 
with the poor, so the modern grandees of 
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the Turpin Utilities Company or the 
Turpin Manufacturing Co. Ltd., with a 
generous mood and gesture, fling divi- 
dends to public enterprises rendering real 
service, sometimes to Turpin University 
or Saint Richard’s Church. 

That single contrast, admittedly over- 
simplified, throws some light on one of 
the specific aspects of sin in a machine 
age. The whole theme is so vast that in 
the present space 
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as to place a heavy obligation for more 
acute and penetrating ethical insight and 
realistic thinking on the part of those 
who seek to furnish moral and religious 


guidance. Skipping entirely the vexed 
and difficult questions involved in seeking 
a definition of sin which has meaning for 
the thinking of our day, which is done 
so largely in evolutionary and sociolog- 
ical patterns, let us arbitrarily take as our 

idea of sin, as Chris- 





there is room for 
only a very few con- 
siderations. Perhaps 
we may best confine 
ourselves to follow- 
ing out some impli- 
cations of that con- 
trast. 
Preliminary to 
any discussion, how- 
ever, there must be 
warning against the 
unintended assump- sins. 
tion expressed in the 





One of the worst complications 
of the problem of sin in a ma- 
chine age is the transference of 
guilt from ourselves to others .... 
It is common to find a man 
ashamed of theft or drunkenness. 
The test of our moral adequacy 
is whether we can feel guilt for 
participation in profits which in- 
volve injustice of exploitation, 
guilt for militaristic attitude and 
racial attitude which are social 


tians, disharmony 
with the moral na- 
ture and purpose of 
God, as revealed in 
Jesus. With such an 
idea of sin as our 
guide, certain obvi- 
ous necessities 
which a machine 
age makes for re- 
thinking the whole 
question of ethical 
conduct readily ap- 


pear. 








title. No concentra- 
tion on the specific conditions of a so- 
called machine age should blind us to 
the truth that in many vital essentials 
sin is the same in any age, agricultural 
or industrial. One of the most subtle 
illusions any age faces is the belief 
that when men change their clothes 
and tools, human nature and all the cen- 
tral problems of life undergo a corre- 
sponding change. Only a person who 
renounces history entirely can forget that 
many pivotal points in morals are exactly 
the same under the stars of the Arabian 
desert as under the smoke stacks of De- 
troit. The exploitation of labor in the 
building of pyramids, the covetousness of 
the Bethel of Amos’ day, the whole issue 
of the placing of self will and selfishness 
above the claims of love and duty—these 
are the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. 

Yet, when all that is admitted, the 
smoke stacks of Detroit furnish a back- 
ground and setting which so profoundly 
complicates and obscures moral questions 





A machine age 
enormously multiplies the possibilities 
of injury to persons; it deperson- 
alizes human relations; it increases 
the social character of guilt while 
it obscures individual responsibility; it 
casts a cloak of respectability on deadly 
social sins; it provides a network of re- 
lations in which injustice is built into the 
whole structure, and for which no one is 
solely or even largely responsible and 
which is difficult either to see or eradi- 
cate; finally, it makes the mood of re- 
pentance, so essential to moral progress, 


_a very difficult one to induce, just be- 


cause social repentance is needed. 

Just as a machine age is one of large 
scale production—it holds the possibility 
of large scale injury to human life. We 
think of the cruel conquerors of history, 
such as Attila, as the dramatic devasta- 
tors of life. They are, in fact, gentle 
children, as far as widespread blight on 
life is concerned, compared with the far- 
reaching possibilities for hurt in the hands 
of many God fearing, church going bond 
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holders of to-day. The lust for profits, 
when incorporated and equipped with 
long claws which reach across continents, 
can blight and mangle life on a scale 
utterly impossible before the industrial 
revolution. A group of directors, chat- 
ting amiably over a conference table can 
adopt what is called, euphemistically, an 
“adjustment to market conditions,” and 
utterly change the whole face of life for 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
and children; can send starvation and 
death abroad through a whole state, or 
even nation. Here is a gentle lady, deeply 
interested in foreign missionary work, a 
bulwark in a city church, calmly drawing 
17 per cent on the common stock of a 
textile concern of which she is chief 
owner, while the concern is paying less 
than starvation wages to its workers. 
Every dollar she gives to missions is 
marked with blood. Catherine de Medici 
did not match her in dark power over 
human life. This machine age multipli- 
cation of the power of evil found, of 
course, its most convincing demonstration 
in the war. 

The impersonal character of human re- 
lations is one of the greatest ethical lia- 
bilities of a machine age. Results of 
action are remote from causes. The face 
to face relationship—so great a force in 
keeping conduct on a decent moral level, 
all through history, has largely disap- 
peared. The men “on the belt” in a great 
factory become parts of an impersonal 
process of production. We do not see 
how the profits on our investments in 
stocks and bonds are made. Responsi- 
bility and the opportunity for the work- 
ing of conscience varies inversely as the 
square of the distance by which we 
are separated from the effects of our 
acts. 

There is a prayer in the Psalms, 
“Cleanse thou me from faults unknown.” 
How fitting a petition for our age, when 
the most tragic evils of our time are due 
to intrenched social immoralities, toler- 
ated and upheld by social custom and 
opinion, in which men share but which 
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bring no sense of individual guilt. “Hang 
the Kaiser” was a popular shout in the 
war years, on the allied side of the line. 
But who felt deeply his own guilt in so 
far as his attitudes and opinions, added 
to those of millions of others, made war 
inevitable? One of the worst complica- 
tions of the problem of sin in a machine 
age is the transference of guilt from our- 
selves to others. This pressing home of 
the sense of guilt demands keener ethical 
perceptions than does the securing of an 
admission of guilt for violation of indi- 
vidual immorality. It is common to find 
a man ashamed of theft or drunkenness. 
The test of our moral adequacy is 
whether we can feel guilt for participa- 
tion in profits which involve injustice of 
exploitation, guilt for militaristic atti- 
tudes and racial attitudes which are so- 
cial sins. 

Ethical sensitiveness is needed to re- 
move the cloak of respectability which 
inevitably covers the most glaring social 
wrongs of a machine age. The whole 
sanctification of the profit motive is such 
a cloak which baffles moral realism. The 
lust for money has been baptised again 
and again at the altars of the church. 
When an order in industry has the wor- 
shipful sanction of millions of people, it 
is exceedingly difficult to see or get others 
to see that it may be an expression of all 
that Jesus opposed. Yet if religion does 
not develop such eyesight and insight 
on the part of its adherents, it is mere- 
ly a pious decoration on a temple of 
anti-Christ, and not transforming 
leaven. 

All of this marks out some pressing 
aspects of the task of religious education. 
It must forswear that ideal which it has 
so largely taken over from secular edu- 
cation, that of “adaptation to environ- 
ment,” and elevate that harder, but Chris- 
tian ideal, “transformation of environ- 
ment.” It must seek to produce, not 
“adjusted personalities,” but unadjusted 
personalities, in the sense that Jesus was 
unadjusted to the pagan forces of his 
day. 
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EW times demand new ideas; or, 

perhaps, it’s the new ideas which 
make the new times. Certainly, the cur- 
rent decades with their revolutionary con- 
cepts concerning the nature of the uni- 
verse, of time and space, matter and man, 
have made necessary new definitions not 
only of atoms and nebulae, but also of 
such time-worn theological terms as sin 
and salvation. Such definitions, if they 
are to prove satisfactory to the citizens 
of a scientific age, must be made in the 
light of all that is known about the world 
in which we live, and must even take 
cognizance of the border zone of specu- 
lation and tentative hypotheses through 
which the scientific investigator is trying 
to blaze new trails. The attempt to con- 
sider the symbols and doctrines of reli- 
gion from a purely scientific point of 
view is not new, but its widespread prac- 
tice is so completely in contrast to its 
earlier isolated and rare occurrence that 
it may be truly said that a new spirit 
characterizes the thought-patterns of the 
twentieth century. 

From the purely scientific point of 
view, any action which fails to conform 
with the far-reaching purposes of organic 
nature is sinful. What those purposes 
may be man can only discover through 
his perception of the processes of nature 
revealed in the records of past events and 
in the transformations of matter and 
energy which are now taking place. The 
method of science fails utterly to provide 
knowledge of any ultimate purpose; all 
knowledge is relative. But that is the 
crux of the whole matter; thoughts and 
deeds are to be judged as sinful or right- 
eous in the light of their consequences, 
not in terms of their origins. The sci- 
entific mind faces the future, not the past. 

One of the two most conspicuous char- 
acteristics of the world of living organ- 
isms is displayed in the attempt to gain 
security. Life resists every destructive 
tendency ; it-refuses to die, if it possibly 
can do so. Regardless of. how-or-when- 


or-why life appeared upon the earth, re- 
gardless even of what life really is, it is 
obvious that it possesses a most extraor- 
dinary capacity to keep going, to carry 
on, to rise supreme above untoward cir- 
cumstance. The quest for security is the 
lowest common denominator to which all 
biologic urges and desires may be re- 
duced. From the first fairly adequate 
record of animals and plants, preserved 
in the rocks formed a half billion years 
ago, down to the present day, the tap- 
estry of life has continued to be woven, 
or to weave itself. Threads have been 
snapped off, here and there, as species 
have become extinct, but the continuity 
of life has not been broken. The strug- 
gle for existence motivates not only the 
individual and the species, but also life 
in general. Resist destruction, maintain 
existence, carry on; these are the watch- 
words of the organic world. This is ap- 
parently a prime purpose of life. This 
purpose man shares with all animals and 
plants. 

On the purely biologic plane, therefore, 
any action which fails to contribute to 
the continued existence of the human 
species as an inhabitant of the earth is 
sinful. If in doubt about the righteous- 
ness of any contemplated deed, we do 
well to ask ourselves, and possibly others 
whose advice we value, whether or not 
the course of action under consideration, 
if followed by all men, would be con- 
ducive to the future welfare of mankind, 
would favor or hinder the long-continu- 
ing existence of human beings during 
future geologic time. This of course is 
not an easy question to answer. Beyond 
doubt, even though we have the best in- 
tentions in the world, we will make mis- 
takes. Only the consequences themselves 
can give a definite verdict, and we must 
act before the verdict is in. Even the 
heritage of past experience, coupled with 
the best reasoning and clearest vision, 
may lead us astray. Just as we are not 
ready wholeheartedly to approve all that 
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our grandparents did or tried to do, so 
it is likely that our grandchildren will 
find it easy to criticise us adversely. But 
this is not serious. Whether or not an 
error unwittingly made by a person of 
good intentions is a sin, I leave to the 
theologians to decide. As for myself, I 
am much more concerned about the 
persons who fail to 
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worker in the creative tasks, a junior 
member in “the firm of God and Man.” 
Refusal to accept this responsibility and 
unwillingness to grasp this opportunity 
are sinful. 

And how may one be saved from such 
sins? Obviously not by any magic or 
incantation, any shibboleth or ritual. In 

a scientific age, with 





consider the conse- 
quences of their 
lives, who act as 
though they did not 
care at all what 
their grandchildren 
might think about 
them. Surely, such 
failure to obey the 
law of life which 
aims for future se- 
curity is sinful. 


opment. 





. ... failure to obey the law of 
life which aims for future security 
is sinful... . If an individual fails 
to put more beauty, truth, and 
goodness into life than there 
would be in his absence, he... . 
has sinned... 
process which centers inside a 
man and involves the very essen- 
tials of life—growth and devel- 


its acceptance of the 
unbreakable se- 
quence of cause and 
effect, we must find 
salvation in a thor- 
oughly natural way. 
It is, however, no 
surprise to find that 
there are spiritual 
laws in the natural 
world. Still it is true, 
that “as a man 


. Salvation is a 








The other most 
conspicuous characteristic of the living or- 
ganism is displayed by the attempt to 
expand, to gain new capacities, to achieve 
more ways of expressing itself. As soon 
as reptiles had perfected their ability to 
live on dry land, they sent expeditionary 
forces back into the water and up into the 
air. Before long, they were lords of the 
sea and masters of the sky, as well as 
rulers of the earth. Similarly, mammals 
extended their sphere of activity once they 
had gained a sure place for themselves 
among terrestrial quadrupeds, and today 
this group of creatures includes aquatic 
whales and aerial bats. So it must be for 
man. He must not be content with his 
past achievements, but must discover and 
perfect new ways of expressing himself. 
In other words, life itself is creative, and 
man must use his creative powers. If an 
individual fails to put more of beauty, 
truth, and goodness into life than there 
would be in his absence, he has broken a 
law of life, has sinned. Here is the 
greatest challenge to modern man. He 
has an opportunity to aid in the develop- 
ment of finer personalities than have thus 
far been developed; hé may be a co- 


thinketh so is he.” 
Huxley was right when he said “this 
world is absolutely governed by ideas.” 
Ideas and ideals have a powerful deter- 
mining effect upon human lives. Events 
in which man participates are deter- 
mined not alone by past and present, but 
also by the future. To what a man may 
be saved, is just as important, if not 
more important than from what he 
should be saved. It is the province of 
religion to uphold the ideal of righteous 
conduct, the goal of the good life, 
toward which man should strive to 
make his way. 

Every time a man expresses a deter- 
mination he strengthens that determina- 
tion for himself and often for others. 
Worship and prayer are means to this 
end. Effective petitionary prayer implies 
a determination on the part of the wor- 
shiper to attain righteous conduct, and 
the expression of that determination 
strengthens the petitioner for the task of 
reaching the goal. Companionship with 
others who have similar ideals provides 
frequent opportunity for implicit or ex- 
plicit expression of determinations which 
are shared more or less completely by 
the members of the group. Contempla- 
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tion of the actions and sayings of those 
who have lived in fact or fiction awakens 
and strengthens determinations, either to 
do and think likewise or quite other- 
wise. 

All of which simply means, that sal- 
vation is an internal rather than an ex- 
ternal affair. It is a process which cen- 


& 


ters inside a man and involves the very 
essentials of life—growth and develop- 
ment. To what limits such development 
may extend, none of us can possibly 
know. It is certainly within the bounds 
of possibility that human life may thus 
become so valuable that it may have eter- 
nal worth. 


& 


C. E. RUGH 


GB CIens. and machinery are two 
invincible facts with which all must 
reckon who write, teach, preach, lead, or 
practice the arts in our times.”—Beard 
in Whither Mankind,—Preface. 

“Of the various enthusiasms of our 
day there is none save secularity which 
is not to be reconciled with Christianity” 
—Prof. Percy Gardner, quoted by Dean 
Inge in Christian Ethics and Modern 
Problems. 

“The modern man who has ceased to 
believe, without ceasing to be credulous, 
hangs, as it were, between heaven and 
earth, and is at rest nowhere. There is 
no theory of meaning and value of events 
which he is compelled to accept, but he 
is none the less compelled to accept the 
events. There is no moral authority to 
which he must turn now, but there is 
coercion in opinions, fashions and fads. 
There is for him no inevitable purpose 
in the universe, but there are elaborate 
necessities, physical, political, economic.” 
—Lippman in Preface to Morals, p. 9. 

“The seeds of Western European civ- 
ilization, springing largely from Greece, 
have been fed by Greek philosophy, the 
teachings of Christ, and the Roman 
Stoics. Taken together they form a great 
body of ethical doctrine, of which, for 
the great mass of people, the most ap- 
pealing is that derived from Christ. 
Some body of such doctrine is essential 
if we are not to drift into moral an- 
archy. To say that a great mass of hun- 


dreds of millions can dispense with the 
old ethics and rule themselves according 
to science, is, if I may say so, the sheerest 
drivel. Whatever may be said of some 
sciences, those of man and society still 
have to have their diapers changed every 
hour or so. To expect the mass of our 
population to guide their lives according 
to the latest pronouncement of a Freud 
or any single ‘modern’ is to have lost all 
contact with reason.”—James Truslow 
Adams, Living Philosophies, p. 169-170. 

There are those who would have us 
believe that “sin and salvation” are ob- 
solete or at least obsolescent. It would 
seem from a review of current literature 
and from an extended list of sermon 
topics that the terms are moving in that 
direction. 

The facts of “sin and suffering” even 
unto death are all too evident. The “joy 
of salvation” is fully attested by the 
wisest and the best. These two encom- 
pass the total gamut of human experi- 
ence. They involve the deepest mysteries 
of human life. The history, philosophy, 
and religion of every race and every age 
are all shot through with these two prob- 
lems. A survey of literature reveals deep 
and inexplicable controversies and con- 
tradictions, but one interesting agreement 
is found. 

In one stage or another of the develop- 
ment of each race and civilization sin is 
treated as “an offence against super- 
human powers.” In most cases these 
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super-human powers are the gods of the 
race. In many cases some of these 
“super” powers are found in nature. It 
is only in later stages and particularly in 
Christianity that sin is an offence against 
human beings. 

I. 

(1) Time was, and that not so very 
long ago, when many, if not the most of 
the persons who were thinking and writ- 
ing, believed that they lived in a finished 
world in so far as creation was concerned. 
Many believed and 
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reconstruction of both our theories and 
practices concerning sin and salvation, 
and if the present generation, and per- 
haps even civilization, are to be saved 
then these reconstructions need to be 
speedily and effectively accomplished. 


According to Whitehead, [Introduction, Busi- 
ness Adrift, by Donham, Wallace B., New York. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931 xviii], our 
sociological theories, our political philosophy, 
our practical maxims of business, our political 
economy, and our doctrines of education are 
derived from an unbroken tradition of great 
thinkers and of practical examples, from the age 
of Plato in the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ to 





asserted that science 
approved, if it did 
not prove, the cor- 
rectness of this view. 
In support of their 
belief they cited “the 
indestructibility of 
matter,” “the con- 





. . . - human life is dependent 
upon a vital surplus. . . . Salva- 
tion is the achievement of this that 
“vital surplus.” . . . Sin is any act, will live substantially 
personal or institutional, that de- 
stroys this “vital surplus.” 


the end of the last cen- 
tury. The whole of this 
tradition is warped by 
the vicious assumption 
each generation 


amid the conditions gov- 
erning the lives of its 
fathers and will trans- 
mit those conditions to 








servation of ener- 
gy,” and the so-called “law of uniform- 
ity of natural law.” 

(2) These same persons also believed 
that human nature operated in accordance 
with a finished and final pattern. In sup- 
port of this view they quoted “human 
nature is human nature.” They inter- 
preted this major premise as meaning that 
human nature does not change. 

(3) These same persons had the same 
kind of a view concerning God. They 
expressed this view in the formula, “God 
the same yesterday and forever.” 

If these static views of nature, human, 
and God were true, then sin and salva- 
tion would be the same from age to age. 
Since these views are not true, or at least 
held not to be true by many of the 
“‘wisest and best,” we are in the midst 
of confusion and controversy that has 
shunted much human interest and effort 
from promoting human welfare. 

Those of us who do not believe that 
these static views of nature, human na- 
ture and God are true are immediately 
faced with two pressing problems: (1) 
the accurate and adequate reconstruction 
of our beliefs so that they are consistent 
with the “invincible facts”; and (2) the 


mold with equal force 
the lives of its children. We are living in the 
first period of human history for which this as- 
sumption is false. Relativity must replace ab- 
solutism in the realm of morals as well as in 
the spheres of physics and biology. This, of 
course, does not involve the denial of the 
principle of continuity in human affairs. Nor 
does it mean that each generation must repudiate 
the system of values of its predecessors. It 
does mean, however, that no such system is per- 
manent; that it will have to change and grow in 
response to experience. The day of authoritar- 
ionism, in the historic sense, is past—Superin- 
tendence Tenth Year Book, N. E. A. Washing- 
ton, D. C, p. 11. 
Our TIMES 

Our times are in His hands 

Who saith—a whole I planned. 

Youth shows but half, 

Trust God, see all, nor be afraid. 

Browning. 


Much and many kinds of evidence have 
been gathered to show that “our times 
are out of joint.” Just where the 
“joints” are and how much they are 
“out” is not shown. 

(1) Concerning nature, we are in a 
period of “radical reconstruction” of 
theories. We need but mention Rela- 
tivity, Quantum Theory, Emergent Evo- 
lution and “Principle of Indeterminacy.” 

(2) Concerning human nature, there 
is just as much confusion. The light is 
breaking, however. See Biological Bases 
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of Human Nature—Jennings, and Wis- 
dom of the Body—Cannon. 


(3) Concerning God, the situation is 
no different. Note “Conversation About 
God,” in The Christian Century. 

Any radical reconstruction of views in 
either of these three fields of human in- 
terest implies reconstruction in the other, 
so that our times exhibit “confusion con- 
founded and compounded.” 


ScIENCE AND MACHINERY 


Every present-day science has been a 
kind of philosophy or speculation before 
it has become a science. Present-day 
science occupies a middle ground between 
antecedent, speculation and subsequent 
application. The focus of attention upon 
science and machinery tends to lift them 
out of perspective and give them a false 
position. Advocates tend to view them 
as saviors and opponents tend to see them 
as menaces. Both science and machinery 
may be viewed and used in ways insult- 
ing and crippling to personality, but it 
is not necessary to do so. 

In The Control of Life, J. Arthur 
Thompson quotes with wholehearted ap- 
proval Doctor Trotter’s definition given 
in Instincts of the Herd—Science is a 
body of knowledge derived from experi- 
ence of its material, and coordinated so 
that it shall be useful in forecasting and, 
if possible, directing the future behavior 
of that material.” It was not until after 
the World War that scientists would ac- 
cept this use of science. There are still 
many men of science who claim that sci- 
ence is not concerned with “use or value.” 
Machinery is the greatest example of “di- 
recting the future behavior of that mate- 
rial.” 

Fallacies are gregarious. They go in 
flocks. That is one reason they survive 
as they do. A finished creation, original 
sin, the curse of work, predestination, in- 
fant damnation, seem to support one an- 
other. Alone in their ugly nakedness not 
one of the doctrines could have survived 
as they have. Many, if not the most, of 
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the attacks upon and the protests against 
religion in general and Christianity in 
particular have been incited by one or an- 
other of these doctrines, and many, if not 
the most, of the defenses have been in 
support of the system. 

One of the most peculiar paradoxes in 
history is the fact that in structure and 
functioning this “system” was mechan- 
ical. Both the forces of good and of evil 
were treated as being external and ante- 
cedent to their operation in persons and 
institutions. The most significant revolu- 
tion in philosophy is the shift from ante- 
cedence and externality to “immanence,” 
and if this had been thoroughgoing and 
embraced the whole of reality we would 
now be on our way to the solution of 
many of our most perplexing problems. 
I am not unaware of the as yet unsolved 
difficulties in the “immanent philosophy.” 

Three differing but cooperating proc- 
esses can be identified in the life of both 
persons and institutions: (1) Survival, 
(2) Development, and, (3) Triumph. 

(1) First there are the processes that 
maintain the status quo, and within limits 
these processes must conform to the indi- 
vidual “energy pattern.” These processes 
are primary because the other two 
processes are dependent upon them. At 
this level of existence pleasure and pain 
are the instruments of value and selection. 

(2) Second, there are developmental 
processes. They are different from the 
“survival” processes and are superim- 
posed upon them. Patton long ago showed 
that these processes depend upon surplus. 
Within limits these processes must con- 
form to the species “energy pattern.” 
Even to survive each person must pass 
through the stages of development found 
in the species. At this level there is a 
different system of values and selection. 
This system is the person’s system, 
“goods” and “bads” and happiness and 
unhappiness are instruments of this sys- 
tem and imply intelligence. 

(3) Third, there are the processes by 
which each person or each institution 
succeeds in particular adventures incident 
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to the particular situations in which per- 
sons or institutions are operating. The 
successful “energy patterns” seem to be 
cosmic. They involve the problems of 
“right” and “wrong.” Joy and sorrow 
are the instruments of value and selection. 

It was a world calamity when respected 
thinkers and writers thought and taught 
that they discovered the origins of sin and 
salvation outside of the stream of human 
life. Making the body a “scapegoat” of 
sin is worse than folly. The term “flesh” 
might be used to stand for “seeds of evil” 
in us. 

Jesus made religion “a way of life.” 
On its “lowest level” life is response to 
the “Order of Nature.” On its highest 
level it is the response of the totality of 
personality to the totality of reality. 

“In Jesus on the way to Calvary we see 
One who is governed by no external law. 
There are no rules of right and wrong 
which direct Him to this vicarious Self- 
offering. He is impelled by an inward 
Spirit, and is feeling His way to His 
Father’s will. Life is a series of adven- 
tures prompted by love.”—Coffin in The 
Meaning of the Cross. p. 127. 

One of the great revolutions of modern 
thought is the adventure of seeking the 
meanings and directions of human life 
within the stream of life itself and not 
antecedent and external to it. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY—LyEL—1837 

“Principles of Geology: being an at- 
tempt to explain the former changes of 
the earth’s surface by reference to 
courses now in operation.” As far as I 
know this is the first specific attempt, and 
a successful one too, to break down the 
artificial borderline between past and 
present. Perhaps the origin of species 
was the next great achievement in this 
supreme revolution. The last and up to 
date the most important event in phi- 
losophy, in so far as education and reli- 
gion are concerned, is the emergence of 
the “organismal view.” This radical re- 


construction of method makes life the in- 
terpreting principle of reality. As far as 
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I know Whitehead is the best exponent of 
this movement and it is very fortunate 
that he has carried the method into the 
realm of education and religion. 

Life and more life is the supreme con- 
cern of every living thing. Patton of 
Princeton has demonstrated that human 
life is dependent upon a vital surplus. 
This scientific demonstration is perfectly 
consistent with Jesus’ formula of the 
abundant life. 

Salvation is the achievement of this 
“vital surplus.” It is not enough to just 
survive. Human life must develop and 
triumph to be human. 

Sin is any act, personal or institutional, 
that destroys or depletes this “vital sur- 
plus.” 

This doctrine reverses the order of 
these problems. The first and primary 
problem is salvation, through adventurous 
living. This adventurous living must pro- 
ceed within the life situation in which the 
liver finds himself. In this adventure 
each person needs all the available re- 
sources there are. This brings us to the 
significance of Jesus, God, and other per- 
sons and institutions. 

Within this present life situation there 
are science and machinery and they too are 
resources to abundant living if they are 
rightly used. “Sin” then is a secondary 
fact, not secondary in importance but in 
failure in the supreme life adventure. It 
is just as terrible and awful, even more 
so, than language can portray, but its 
meaning is found in relation to the life 
procession as a whole, and when it oc- 
curs it produces the problem of recovery 
and forgiveness. The problem of for- 
giveness brings us again to the supreme 
significance of faith in God. 

“The origin of sin lies in the abuse of 
freedom. The cardinal truth about sin is 
that it can be so forgiven as to be replaced 
by Christian goodness, and that in His 
Son the Father has interposed to put it 
away by the sacrifice of Himself.”—Mc- 
Intosh in Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. 

It has been contended that the “idea” 
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of God is not so important. That de- 
pends upon the meaning and use of the 
term “idea.” If we use Royce’s formula, 
“a personal plan of action,” then the idea 
of God is vital and functional. We can 
say with Rufus Jones, “God is not an 
abstract reality, an absolute Alone, in the 
far end of Bethel-Ladder and Babel- 
Towers. He is central in the stream of 
Life and Love and Truth and Beauty.”— 
Pathways to the Beauty of God, p. xi. 

A very significant contribution is made 
by Whitehead when he defines God as 
“the principle of concretion.” The sig- 
nificance of this view is multiplied by the 
fact that in America Pierce has promul- 
gated the doctrine of the objectivity of 
the general. These two formulae make it 
possible to experience God in the proc- 
esses of creating the individuals we know 
and use, especially ourselves. 

The new insight into the nature and 
function of processes of nature and hu- 
man-natures make this view of the defini- 
tion of God by Whitehead of supreme 
importance. Here is where the contribu- 
tions of science come into direct relation 
with sin and salvation. 

The emphasis of Jesus upon the child 
as a symbol for the Kingdom of God and 
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an example for the disciples is more than 


an “exhortation to innocence” as the 
Anglican office of baptism suggests. This 
new doctrine places emphasis upon: 

(1) The child’s creative mastery. Matt. 
vi: 25. 

(2) The child’s spontaneity which is 
not over anxious about the future. Matt. 
vi: 34. 

(3) The child’s whole heartedness 
without being over anxious about his own 
place and dignity. Matt. xii:38-39. 

(4) The child’s insight which trusts 
when it loves and like God is no respector 
of persons. Mark xii:14—Acts x :34. 


CoNCLUSION 


“Of all the enthusiasm of our time 
there is none save secularity that is not 
to be reconciled with Christianity.” “Sci- 
ence and machinery” may be, and in all 
too many cases are, instrumental in in- 
ducing secularity, separating the devotees 
from love of their fellow men, love of 
Christ, and love of God, the three su- 
preme instruments of triumphant living. 

“Reconciled” with the supreme pur- 
poses of life, science and machinery are 
indispensable instruments of the life tri- 
umphant in the here and now. 
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ARE CHURCH AND PUBLIC SCHOOL INDISPENSABLE FOR 


CHARACTER EDUCATION? 


A. MAX CARMICHAEL 


ANY are convinced that the church 

is indispensable for the develop- 
ment of the best life. They express this 
conviction in a variety of ways. The 
president of a mid-western college re- 
cently affirmed several times in a single 
sermon that the Holy Spirit had many 
times guided the activity of the young 
people of his campus. We are all famil- 
iar with the doctrine that one must 
“accept Christ as his personal savior,” 
and that the merely “moral man” is not 
quite acceptable. There are those who 
insist at least upon a belief in God and 
an exercise of worship as indispensable 
incentives to the best in life. 

Each of these expressions implies a 
somewhat different quality of indispensa- 
bility, but in most instances the conviction 
it represents is but a logical outcome of 
the theory of ecclesiastical authority. 
Some would admit this logical relation- 
ship; indeed, they would aggressively as- 
sert it. If God reveals to us what we 
ought to do or ought not to do, logically 
he will also set up ways by which we may 
be assisted in following his command- 


ments. We may obtain the help of the 
Holy Spirit if we but observe some sac- 
raments, or assert our belief in Him or 
in the church. 

One wonders what place, if any, such 
a theory leaves for the reaction hypothe- 
sis, the modern scientific fundamental 
explanation of organic behavior. Shall 
we consider the Holy Spirit as one ele- 
ment in the total situation that evokes a 
response in a given instance? Shall we 
apply the laws of learning, of exercise 
and of effect, for instance, to the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit? Those who 
think that it is consistent to rely both 
upon the dispensations of God and upon 
the human manipulation of the learning 
process prefer likely to set up a dual 
control, each source operating according 
to its own law. They will admit the value 
of the reaction hypothesis and the laws 
of learning, but will reserve final control 
as the particular office of the Church. 

There are, however, those more or less 
liberal religionists who will insist that 
their conviction that a belief in God and 
a spirit of worship is indispensable for 
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character is not a logical outcome of the 
theory of ecclesiastical authority. They 
will aver that this conviction has arisen 
out of their own experience with this 
belief and its two accompaniments, adora- 
tion and prayer. Indeed, they are right. 
They themselves are witnesses of the 
proposition that their belief in God and 
their reverence for Him have motivated 
their behavior and, moreover, that these 
two factors are the abiding stimuli which 
permeate a great part of the situations 
they face in life. 

If these people are willing to admit— 
a good many are—that the public school, 
or the Masonic Lodge, or any institution 
can effect the same high degree of char- 
acter as the Church provided it will go 
about to develop this same belief in God 
and this same spirit of worship, they 
have, indeed, thrown away the idea of 
ecclesiastical authority. Its last ghost 
will be gone. We can now rely solely 
upon the reaction hypothesis and its ap- 
purtenances, the laws of learning, in our 
economy of character education. 

This school of liberals may say, how- 
ever, that the public school is inadequate 
to carry on alone the task of character 
education for reasons of expediency. 
Public opinion and the necessary attitude 
of the state toward theology and religion 
do not permit the public school to instil 
a belief in God and to promote a rever- 
ence for Him. If we grant the premise 
of these religionists, they are right. The 
public school is not completely adequate. 

But if the adherents of this school of 
thought are not willing to admit that these 
other institutions—granted that no forces 
of expediency stand in the way—may be 
as effective as the church, we are forced 
to conclude that for them the “plus” in 
religious education is in the last court of 
logic the authority of the Church to dis- 
pense the saving grace that comes from 
holding Christ as one’s personal savior 
or from believing in a personal God and 
worshiping Him. With them the merely 
“moral man” can not become supremely 
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“integrated,” as the mental hygienists 
put it. 

If we assume the theory of ecclesias- 
tical authority, such is the only conclusion 
we can draw despite any experiential evi- 
dence to the contrary. Our very assump- 
tion frees us from having to take into 
consideration any such evidence. The 
Church is indispensable. 

But if our epistemology permits us to 
appeal to the authority of human expe- 
rience, the evidence is not clear that a 
belief in God is essential to character de- 
velopment. Hartshorne and May’s work, 
as well as that of Tuttle of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, is pertinent here. If one 
examines the theological beliefs of the 
great men of history—at least, as great- 
ness is determined by historians—or of 
the men whose names are in “Who's 
Who,” he certainly does not find that 
either theism or deism is essential to the 
performance of great human benefac- 
tions. But we may differ here as to what 
constitutes a great character. 

Those of us who are convinced that 
our belief in God has greatly affected our 
moral growth and behavior must know 
that our conviction is itself little or no 
evidence of the need of this belief or of 
its value or strength. The constituents 
of this conviction are very largely feeling 
and emotion, and affective experiences, 
we know, are too easily attached to ideas 
of most any sort to give them much evi- 
dential value for the truth or worth of 
these ideas. We can too easily be trained 
to have a highly pleasant affection for 
any belief. Witness the willingness of so 
many people of diametrical convictions to 
lay down their lives for them. 

But irrespective of the intellectual and 
affective evidence for or against the need 
and strength of this belief, the writer 
finds it hard to assume that even a tran- 
scendent God demands such a belief of 
us, especially since the evidence for His 
existence is certainly not beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt and to some honest think- 
ers necessitates some credulity if accept- 
ed. It may be His imperious right to 
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demand it as a part of His economy, but 
I insist that it is not His nature to do so. 
At least, He is not going to condemn 
seriously any one for refusing to enter- 
tain or act upon a belief that he honestly 
does not deem probable in the light of 
the available evidence. God must respect 
an honest thinker. 

But, of course, by employing the laws 
of learning it is entirely feasible so to 
train a child that much of his behavior 
is a response to his more or less unshak- 
able belief in a God and to his ideas about 
the moral characteristics of that God. 
The writer is convinced of this. He con- 
cedes that this procedure has much merit, 
but denies its supreme value and indis- 
pensableness. It works fairly well as 
long as the characteristics which the child 
is told that this God has are ethically bet- 
ter than he will ever later conceive, or 
as long as he does not examine the meta- 
physical or—more often the case—the 
psychological antecedents of this belief. 

What a fortunate thing it is for the 
users of this method that the child is cap- 
able of comprehending very early in life 
our highest ethical values. As a result, 
teachers do not find it necessary greatly 
to revamp, from time to time, his ethical 
conceptions of his God. If it were not 
so, the child at each new stage of in- 
creased insight would find his God a 
moral delusion. Witness the struggle of 
those who have had to reconcile the God 
of Judges, conceived as a result of their 
childhood teaching, with the God of 
Amos, Micah, and Jesus, conceived after 
some mature reflection about the social 
implications of religion. 

But it is not in the constant reforma- 
tion of the child’s idea of God’s moral 
nature that the use of this belief finds 
its greatest disadvantage as a moral stim- 
ulus. This disadvantage rather appears 


when a child who is taught to believe 
without question begins to wonder how 
we know there is a god or why we are 
prone to believe that there is one and 
when he begins to realize that the actual 
existence of a god is not a necessary cor- 
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relative of his belief. When he begins 
to wonder whether this god is above law 
and in his own person without law or 
whether he is the sum total of all forces 
and values and bears within himself the 
total potentiality of the creation of all 
forces and values, then any idea of the 
static morality of this god begins to lose 
ground as a worthy stimulus to behavior. 
Witness the statement which has actually 
been made by some religionists that, if 
evolution proves to be the method by 
which man came to be, then their God 
is gone and they may as well eat and 
drink, for tomorrow they shall die. 

This brings us to our own conviction. 
It is that moral growth, psychological in- 
tegration, or religious education is best 
effected when the mental state used as 
the pervading stimulus is not an unques- 
tioning belief in a god with certain defi- 
nite moral characteristics, but a continu- 
ous, open-minded, and aggressive inquiry 
as to whether he does exist and whether 
there is any direction in the change of 
forces and values in the universe. This 
proposition does not even require an as- 
sumption that the universe is traveling 
in any direction. It makes us assume 
merely that it is worth our while to try 
to find out. What we need is a presump- 
tion for educational procedure that is 
basic enough to appeal to all thinking 
people, a presumption which will serve 
as a life purpose around which the ac- 
tivity of all mankind can be centered and 
which will afford us a permanent yet 
ever growing core for social integration. 
That possibility, we propose, lies more 
in the active search for values than in 
the dogmatic insistence upon their ex- 
istence. 

Some will contend that this kind of 
training will result in many individuals 
becoming satisfied with a purely egoistic 
hedonism, mixed here and there with a 
bit of self-elevating charity. Indeed, our 
proposal will tend to lessen this point of 
view. It is so prevalent today, within 
the church as well as without, simply 
because people have not been educated 

















under the presupposition that it is worth 
their while to search continually for 
reality or to endeavor to evolve new 
values. The more orthodox churches 
prescribe a ritual and a minimum set of 
specific moral acts as prerequisites to 
“salvation,” which leave lots of room for 
self-interest. Even the more liberal 
churches, whose moral standards go far 
beyond these minima, have not held be- 
fore the people the primacy of our pre- 
supposition. Furthermore, any one who 
has reacted against his early orthodox 
theology or who has been raised outside 
the church without any integrated and 
constructive program of moral education 
very readily assumes this egoism. 
Undoubtedly our proposal will result 
as time goes on in less and less number 
of people feeling the need of setting up 
a definite and dogmatic system of the- 
ology. This, according to our argument, 
constitutes no objection. Some individ- 
uals will undoubtedly become satisfied 
with a purely humanistic point of view. 
They will feel that there is little or no 
chance at present of our determining in 
what direction the universe is traveling, 
at least that it can not be done with suf- 
ficient precision to be of any worth to 
us in setting up values toward which the 
race may struggle. They will be content 
to set up from time to time, in the light 
of man’s history, goals or values increas- 
ingly more comprehensive because they 
include within their prospect people yet 
to be born farther and farther down the 
stream of time. Such is a very logical 
point of view especially in the light of 
the recent disagreement among scientists 
as to whether there is a transformation 
of dissipated heat energy into matter in 
inter-stellar space. Other people, in re- 
sponse to the sum total of their knowl- 
edge about the universe and the changes 
which are occurring in it, will prefer, as 
does the writer, the theory of immanence. 
But for others this position will not af- 
ford enough personification of the prin- 
ciple of the universe. Still others will 
feel the need of positing a life after 
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death. What views in these matters each 
individual will require or arrive at will 
depend upon his particular temperament 
and experience. 

‘But what the outcome is in theology 
and eschatology is not our chief concern; 
we are concerned with these things only 
in so far as they affect character. Our 
proposition is that a serious appropriation 
of an attitude and habit of search for 
life’s more abiding values and for the 
direction that the universe is taking is 
sufficient. Systems of theology should 
come into the individual’s life more as a 
result of this search than as a cause of 
it, although we have no doubt that the 
relation will finally be reciprocal. 

A far greater objection to our point of 
view lies in the possibility that we will 
be unable to educate people of low intel- 
ligence to accept this never settled state 
of mind about God or about values, and 
to respond constructively to it. Perhaps 
dogmatic theism will prove to be a more 
satisfying doctrine for the low stratum 
of intellectuality. At least, in the past 
this stratum has found considerable sat- 
isfaction in this point of view and has 
not seized upon the searching state of 
mind with any avidity. Let us admit that 
there is a level of intelligence below which 
neither presupposition will work. Such 
people do scarcely other than vegetate 
anyway. But this objection to our pro- 
posal is not as valid as one may think. 
Those of low intelligence will follow 
those of high, and up to date dogmatic 
theism is about all we have offered either. 
The trouble is that all of us, both low 
and high, have been anesthetized by dog- 
matism. Freed from this and then edu- 
cated to wonder about values, about God, 
and about the direction of the universe, 
we will gladly and capably do so. 

But with our proposition accepted for 
the moment, what of the church and the 
public school? Neither is fully adequate. 
The church, with fortunate and notable 
exceptions here and there, will tend to 
reject the proposal. It does not wish to 
sanction a Sunday school class wonder- 
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ing whether there is a god, what his na- 
ture is, or what values are unfolding. 
These things are to be assumed. But 
Sunday school teachers are themselves 
becoming uncertain. Many a superin- 
tendent has to be satisfied with a teacher 
whose opinions in these matters he does 
not care to inquire into lest he find some- 
thing objectionable. These teachers are 
saying in answer to their children’s in- 
quiries, “I don’t know.” Perhaps this 
uncertainty helps to redeem the church 
as an agency of integration. It does not. 
This uncertainty carries too often an at- 
titude of surrender. It is negativistic. 
It is not happily aggressive. It does not 
make for leadership. 

The public school is also inadequate 
for our proposition. For if the dishar- 
mony which now exists among religious 
sects keeps the public school from dis- 
cussing theology or the significance and 
authority of the Bible, all the more will 
this same force keep it from setting up 
an indefatigable search for the more 
abiding values with the idea that a god 
may or may not be found therein. 
Neither can it encourage its children to 
search for a philosophy and at the same 
time dispense with the possibility of won- 
dering whether there is a god. The 
teachers might try to do so in order to 
stay off forbidden ground, but it can not 
be done. The two inquiries are insep- 
arable. This inseparability exists, first, 
because our entire social heritage ties 
them together and, secondly, because it 
is axiomatic by virtue of any possible 
notion of a god that we could entertain. 
Even those who assume that there is no 
god must wonder at times. 

Another deadening influence militates 
against the public schools in this matter. 
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It is that they represent the state which 
is more concerned with protecting the 
status quo in values than in encouraging 
its children to evolve new ones. — 

The writer is using both the church 
and the public school in the religious or 
character development of his children, 
but he finds it constantly necessary to 
supplement both. Too often this supple- 
mentary instruction is accompanied by 
unnecessary conflicts that are engendered 
by the dogmatism of one and the silence 
of the other. One can not help but long 
for an institution that would accept the 
presupposition of educational method set 
forth in this article and experiment 
with it. 

But surely, although slowly, we will 
be able to reconstruct the philosophy and 
methodology of both the public school 
and the church. There is nothing in- 
herent in the state that keeps it from 
aggressively encouraging its children to 
take this open-minded attitude; for the 
state, we must remember, is our own 
creation. The church is in an excellent 
position, if it but has the courage, to help 
the child interpret all of his immediate 
experiences in the light of our principle 
that it is his duty and privilege to search 
assiduously for reality and that he may 
have some part, indeed is having some 
part, in determining the direction that 
human values shall take. For religious 
experience, if we examine it over a long 
range of time, proves to be this selfsame 
search, and worship is the happy but se- 
rious realization that we are on our way. 
Far more religious is the man who pur- 
sues the enigma of the universe than he 
who secures the complacency that comes 
from assuming an absolutely certain 
solutien. 
































CONFLICTING AUTHORITIES IN THE LIFE OF THE CHILD 





HERBERT D. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


‘THE girl standing before the Judge 

was a delicate, silent little thing. But 
there was something in the pathetic at- 
tempt at smartness in her appearance 
which indicated pride. She stood there 
charged with truancy. This was not her 
first appearance. She had been in before 
on the same charge. On the previous 
occasion she had been ordered to return 
to and remain in school. She had vio- 
lated the court order and had this addi- 
tional charge against her. The parents 
were voluble in their profession of a sin- 
cere desire that she remain in school. But 
investigation brought out the fact that 
her father had ordered her to get out 
and go to work if she wanted any clothes. 
She was told, too, that she should be 
bringing in something toward the family 
support. The girl, faced with the con- 
flicting authority of the court and the 
parents, had taken the course which ap- 
pealed to her as offering the lesser of 
two evils. This case typifies one of the 
conflicts discussed in this paper. 


se SF 
Anyone who works with problem chil- 
dren is immediately impressed with the 


number of cases in which one of the most 
important elements of causations seem to 
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be a conflict of authorities. One finds 
the child torn between the authority of 
one parent pulling in one direction and 
that of the other parent pulling in an- 
other. It is not unusual to find a conflict 
between the authority of the home and 
that of the school. Parents do not always 
agree with the authority of the law en- 
forcement agencies of the community. As 
soon as a child becomes old enough to be- 
long to a gang or a group there is likely to 
be a conflict between the authority of this 
group and the parent. The conflict be- 
tween the authorities of the group and 
law enforcement agencies is frequently 
blamed for the delinquency of the child. 
And the conflict between the group and 
the teacher is familiar to everyone. One 
also finds conflicts between groups. 
Sometimes the child may belong to more 
than one group and finds conflicts be- 
tween the authorities represented by these 
groups. It is the writer’s purpose to dis- 
cuss the bearing of these conflicts of au- 
thority on the problem of social adjust- 
ment of children. 


PARENT vs. PARENT 


In examining children referred to 
child guidance clinics by parents, schools, 
and juvenile courts because of objection- 
able behavior, one is impressed by the 
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number in whom conflicts between par- 
ents is an important item of causation. 
The parents do not agree on methods of 
discipline. The child in consequence 
plays one parent against another to 
achieve his desires of the moment. The 
father believes in being stern and forc- 
ing the child to live up to very definite 
rules and regulations. Perhaps he is in- 
tolerant in his attitude toward harmless 
recreation and amusement. The mother 
may be kinder and less restrictive in her 
attitude. She can appreciate the child’s 
need for activity. The father cannot be 
annoyed by noise or distraction. Neither 
does he see the need for permitting the 
child to have outside contacts if this leads 
to the child being away from the house 
when he is wanted, or to his failure to 
come to meals on time. The mother, in 
her attempt to provide the child with 
some pleasure, enters into a tacit con- 
spiracy to keep the father from knowing 
about just what the child does. When 
the father is stern the mother may try 
to make it up to the child by coddling 
him. This disagreement between parents 
on methods of discipline is a frequent 
cause of problem behavior in children. 
Perhaps the father believes in corporal 
punishment of the severe type as the 
surest and most effective way to secure 
satisfactory conformity to the wishes of 
the parents. Sometimes we find the fa- 
ther who is unreasonable in his disci- 
pline methods. The mother may not be- 
lieve in this type of discipline and the 
child soon appreciates the fact that he 
has a champion in the family. This usu- 
ally results in an antagonistic attitude 
toward the father on the part of the 
child. 

It may be, however, that the conflict 
between father and mother is one of 
ideals. One parent is ambitious for the 
child and is anxious that he have the 
best educational facilities, the best cul- 
tural contacts which can be provided. 
The other parent may consider this fool- 
ishness. He thinks that what the child 
needs to do is to go to work and share 
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some of the financial burden imposed by 
his presence in the family. One boy had 
a mother who was ambitious for her son 
and anxious for him to go to school and 
improve his chances of success. The fa- 
ther boasted of the fact that he had done 
very well with a sixth grade education 
and that, inasmuch as the boy had al- 
ready finished the eighth grade, there was 
absolutely no necessity for him to go on 
to high school. The conflict which de- 
veloped led to the boy’s becoming in- 
volved in difficulties which brought him 
to the attention of the juvenile court. 

It nearly always happens that the child 
subjected to conflict between parents, 
whether on the subject of discipline or 
ideals, finds himself handicapped in his 
attempts at adjustment. This can be 
understood when one remembers that the 
child in adjustment with one parent is 
out of adjustment with the other. He 
has to live with both parents. There is 
no consistent harmonious course open to 
him. The result is that the child usually 
adopts a selfish attitude of his own, domi- 
nated by desires of the moment. He 
plays one parent against the other to gain 
his desired ends. Now he follows the 
suggestion of one parent and now the 
other. This naturally leads to failure to 
develop a well-rounded harmonious per- 
sonality. He has no long-time goal ideas 
which he can follow over a period of 
time. He is like a ship without a pilot 
at the mercy of chance winds and cur- 
rents. The result is deplorable for the 
individual, the family, the community and 
the State. 


PARENT vs. TEACHER 


A prominent cause of school malad- 
justment is the failure of parents to co- 
operate intelligently with the teachers. 
When the child finds his parents willing 
to criticize and blame his teachers for his 
lack of school success he naturally adopts 
this method of explaining his failure to 
do the required work of the school. Of 
course, it is often true that the child 
finds in the teacher a parent substitute 
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who must carry the disapproval which 
the child has for a parent who imposes 
restrictions which are displeasing to him. 
Perhaps the parent has been entirely too 
lenient with the child, permitting him to 
do very much as he pleases. When he 
goes to school and finds a teacher who 
insists upon certain prescribed behavior 
he finds it difficult to adjust. This diffi- 
culty of adjustment is intensified if the 
parent expresses disapproval of the re- 
strictions imposed by the teacher. Some- 
times the parent makes fun of the teach- 
er, holds her up to ridicule, and encour- 
ages the uncomplimentary remarks of the 
child. Perhaps the parent is opposed to 
the school routine, cannot see the value 
of it, and encourages the child in his re- 
bellion against it. This conflict leads to 
objectionable behavior on the part of the 
child. 

It may be a conflict between parent and 
teacher on the importance of regular at- 
tendance at school, the parent feeling 
that it’s all right to keep the child out of 
school if he is needed at home. The 
child is kept out of school for a trivial 
reason which seems legitimate to the par- 
ent. But this is quite likely to bring 
about increased difficulty in school ad- 
justment and a loss of interest in school 
on the part of the child. The mother 
wants to take the child shopping for 
clothes. If it is more convenient to do 
so during the week when school is in 
session, she feels that she has a perfect 
right to keep him out. Or, if it’s a ques- 
tion of running errands for the conven- 
ience of the parent it is considered proper 
to have him miss school. Slight indis- 
position may be considered a sufficient 
excuse for non-attendance. When the 
child becomes conscious of this difference 
between the attitude of parent and 
teacher, his interest in school tends to 
vanish and problem behavior in the form 
of truancy or misconduct in school re- 
sults. Some parents send their children 
to school because it is considered the 
thing to do. They have little understand- 
ing or belief in the value of an educa- 
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tion. For them getting-by is all that is 
desired. Perhaps, too, they are only 
complying with the attendance compul- 
sory laws until the child is old enough 
to go to work. The child appreciates 
this point of view and has no interest in 
school work. 


Occasionally we find that parents who 
have old-fashioned ideas about education 
have no patience with the newer develop- 
ments in educational theory and practice. 
They cannot understand why such “frills” 
and “fads” should be considered a neces- 
sary part of the school curriculum. The 
three “R’s” were sufficient for their needs 
and they feel they should be sufficient 
for their children. They have remained 
old-fashioned in the face of new devel- 
opments in education. Conflict between 
the home and the school handicaps the 
child and he is always sure to come into 
conflict with one or the other of these 
two authorities. 


PARENT vs. LAw 


A common complaint on the part of 
juvenile authorities is that children show 
a growing disrespect for law. In most 
cases this can be traced to a disrespect 
for law on the part of the parents. There 
is a conflict between the parents and law 
enforcement agencies. The parent ob- 
jects to the restrictions which are placed 
upon his actions. Each citizen is sup- 
posed to report cases of law violation 
which he sees and to bring the violator 
to account for his violation. But in how 
many cases does one hear of adults re- 
porting violations of speed, parking, and 
other traffic regulations? Among many 
of our parents there is an open conflict 
on the question of prohibition and in al- 
most any circle one hears discussions of 
successful attempts at violating this law. 
Parents feel little guilt in evading taxes 
and other regulations of that sort. Even 
such an important function of citizenship 
as voting is ignored by many parents and 
their whole attitude toward public offi- 
cials is one of distrust or disgust. There 
has been a growing tolerance of graft of 
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public officials. Is it any wonder that 
the child, growing up in an environment 
where so much adult lawlessness and dis- 
respect for law and law enforcement offi- 
cialis prevails, himself comes into conflict 
with the law? He finds it almost impos- 
sible to adjust himself to the situation. 
For him the finer distinctions which the 
adult makes between “good” laws and 
“bad” laws—those to be observed and 
those to be violated or evaded—are in- 
comprehensible. 

Often we find in our juvenile court 
children who are there because of the 
parental attitude toward law. With the 
parent pulling one way and the court pull- 
ing another what does the child do? Take 
for example the young girl standing be- 
fore the juvenile court judge charged 
with chronic truancy and violation of the 
Court’s orders to remain in school. She 
may be there because her parents insist 
on her getting work and earning her own 
clothes and food. It is quite likely that 
parents in such a case will shift all the 
blame to the child and say, “I told her 
to stay in school.” The child, however, 
has had some experience with the conse- 
quences that would follow failure to com- 
ply with the wishes of the parent. Hav- 
ing only a choice between disobeying the 
parents and disobeying the court she 
takes the course which appeals to her as 
being less serious in its consequences. 
Who can blame her? 

Parents who boast of exceeding the 
speed limit, or getting things fixed in 
court, or evading taxes, can hardly expect 
their children to show a greater respect 
for law or law enforcement than they 
themselves show. Children are much 
more likely to show less respect, and they 
are further handicapped by the fact that 
they have no habitual behavior patterns 
which serve as a safeguard to prevent 
their coming into conflict with the author- 
ity of the law. The parent who boasts 
about his bootlegger and the excellent 
quality of his liquor can hardly expect 
to increase his son’s respect for the con- 
stitution of the United States. Rather, 
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is he likely to develop an attitude that the 
important thing is to get by with as much 
as you can. After all, how can the child 
develop an acceptable standard of con- 
duct under such conditions? He is al- 
most certain to find himself in conflict 
with some of these authorities. 


Group vs. PARENT, TEACHER, AND 
Law ENFORCEMENT 


It has been found that a large propor- 
tion of the children brought into court 
have been involved in some misconduct 
as a member of a group. In a study 
made by the writer some years ago of 
2,000 delinquents, bad companions oper- 
ated as a factor of causation in 59 per 
cent of the cases. In these cases the 
group was in conflict with social sanc- 
tions. It is not unusual to find a group 
which has developed a code of its own 
very much in conflict with that of the 
larger social group. Sometimes a mem- 
ber of a group such as this is almost en- 
tirely insulated from general social stand- 
ards. There may be degrees of prefer- 
ence within the group which lead to ex- 
treme anti-social acts in an attempt to 
win prestige in a group. The “Forty- 
Two” gang, for example, requires that a 
boy must have been incarcerated in some 
correctional institution before he is eligi- 
ble for membership in the gang. Ad- 
vancement in the gang depends upon the 
number and seriousness of the crimes 
which have been committed by the indi- 
vidual. This leads would-be members to 
commit crimes so that they may be eligi- 
ble for membership, and those already 
members to commit more serious crimes. 

Naturally it is quite likely that there 
will be a conflict between the authority 
of the group and the authority of the 
parent. If the child wants to retain his 
membership in the group he must violate 
the authority of the parent. Here again 
he is torn between conflicting authorities 
and his problem of adjustment becomes 
difficult. Frequently we find small groups 
forming in the school. These come in 
conflict with the teacher and the child is 
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again torn between his desire to conform 
to the teacher’s wishes and his attempt to 
win the recognition of his group. Of 
course, when the group engages in anti- 
social activities it immediately comes in 
conflict with the police and another phase 
of conflict occurs. It may be, too, that 
the child belongs to more than one group 
with resulting conflicts between the au- 
thority of these groups. 

All of these forms of conflict with 
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authority increase the difficulties of ad- 
justment which the child has. Many of 
them are of such a nature that the child 
is not responsible in any way for them. 
In others the child himself is to some 
extent responsible, e. g., his membership 


in the group. I have been impressed, 
however, with the importance of conflict- 
ing authorities in the life of the child 
and the frequent social maladjustment 
which results from these conflicts. 


WE HAVE done everything that can be done 
through speech, and conference, and writ- 
ing, and discussion. And war remains entrenched 
in the life of the world. We have said that there 
are always other and better methods of attaining 
necessary results than the crude methods of force. 
. .. It is time that a mobile Christian force should 
come into existence ready to be sent anywhere 
and to express by its united action the faith that 
good will is a stronger thing than military power, 
and that the methods of peace are the only roads 
to justice and the common good—A. Herbert 
Gray, “An Unarmed Army of Peace,” The Chris- 


tian Century, April 27, 1932. 














THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER 


A. R. GILLILAND 


N ANY discussion of character there 

are two distinct phases to the prob- 
lem. There is the problem of what is 
considered right conduct by the group. 
Such constitutes the prevailing standards 
of morals for that group. Needless to 
say, such standards remain fixed and sta- 
tionary except for the influence of indi- 
viduals upon the group. The effects of 
the individual upon the group depend, 
of course, upon the character of the in- 
dividual; While conduct is essentially 
social, there is the relation of the indi- 
vidual to himself as well as to the group. 
The individual always has the problem 
of what he considers to be right conduct. 
This is the problem of ideals as distinct 
from the group standards of conduct. As 
will be pointed out later, it is on the basis 
of the formulation of ideals, which are 
above that of the group, and only upon 
such a basis that moral progress ensues. 

Contrary to the doctrine of the older 
theology, the child is not born with any 
conscience or sense of right and wrong. 
Such ideas are the result of growth. Con- 
ceivably a child might be trained in such 
a way that his ideas of right would be 
diametrically opposed to those of modern 
society. In fact, if we study the ideas 
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of right and wrong of early races or 
modern retarded races, we find that much 
of what we now believe to be right was 
not so accepted at one time in the history 
of civilization. Even in modern society 
the ideas of different social groups vary 
greatly. The street urchin and the Sun- 
day school child are likely to have dif- 
ferent ideas of right and wrong. 

There are, no doubt, as writers have 
pointed out, certain innate bases for con- 
duct. There may be some instinctive and 
emotional elements which predispose a 
person either to moral or immoral con- 
duct. However, no instinct or emotion 
is of itself either moral or immoral. The 
instinct is a tendency to act. Whether 
the resulting action is moral or immoral 
depends upon how it is expressed. Food- 
getting is moral when food is secured 
according to accepted methods of raising 
foods or methods of barter. Food-get- 
ting is immoral when the food is secured 
by stealing, or in some other way in 
which a wrong has been done to society. 

Likewise, the sex instinct is susceptible 
to moral expression in such a way as to 
form the basis for procreating—a per- 
fectly normal and moral act. Or it may 
form the basis of the highest religious 
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sentiments embodying the ideas of God. 
On the other hand, sex is directly or 
indirectly responsible for some, if not 
most, of the grossest crimes against 
society. 

The older doctrine of infant depravity 
and the carnal character of human im- 
pulses has happily all but passed away. 
The more modern doctrine, that we ac- 
tually inherit our character, deserves a 
similar fate. The most that we may in- 
herit is a basic constitution which makes 
the learning of right conduct easy or 
difficult. 

Contrary to the opinion of many, it 
is the present writer’s contention that so 
far as possible right conduct should be 
a matter of habit. So long as the child 
or the adult does the right thing without 
even consulting other possibilities, the 
better. By some, such conduct is called 
unmoral to distinguish it from deliberate 
choice of the right, which is called moral. 
From a psychological point of view, 
choice is a decision between two or more 
possible modes of action. Instead of be- 
ing given credit for higher conduct by 
making it a matter of choice, it is better 
so far as possible to have right conduct 
as a matter of habit. 

How then may right conduct become 
habituated? In primitive societies the 
method was somewhat different from our 
own. Conduct was governed by very 
rigid rules, customs, and taboos. Reli- 
gion was a large factor in these prac- 
tices. Many social activities, such as 
marriage, eating, worship, and even fight- 
ing and hunting were governed by cere- 
monies. “Thou shalt” and “thou shalt 
not” were written large in the life of 
primitive man. 
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The origin of the taboos and ceremo- 
nials presents an interesting problem. 
Certainly no common source would ex- 
plain all of them. They were, however, 
evolved to govern conduct. Death, pesti- 
lence, and danger, together with escape 
from such calamities, led primitive man 
to draw many false as well as many sane 
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conclusions. When such conclusions 
were drawn in the councils, taboos were 
solemnly set up to prevent a recurrence 
of these things to himself or others. Such 
taboos were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. They inflexibly gov- 
erned. man’s social conduct. 

As society advanced, many of the ta- 
boos were called into question. As soon 
as questions were raised the taboos be- 
gan to lose their power. A period of 
conflict ensued after such questions were 
raised and in time the taboo was dis- 
carded. As primitive taboos were broken 
down, custom and habits began to take 
their place. With the change in control 
the method of “thou shalt” and “thou 
shalt not” ceased to be effective. The 
problem then became one of habit for- 
mation. How then, are habits formed? 

In his famous four laws of habit for- 
mation, William James has given us the 
answer to this question. These laws are: 
(1) launch yourself with as strong and 
decided an initiative as possible; (2) 
never suffer an exception to occur; (3) 
seize the very first possible opportunity 
to act on every resolution you make; (4) 
keep the faculty of effort alive in you by 
little gratuitous exercise every day. 

While these maxims were written for 
adults and persons old enough to govern 
their own conduct, they apply equally well 
to habit formation in children, except that 
some of the work is left to the parent. 
For example, the child cannot be ex- 
pected to launch himself with a strong 
initiative; but it is the parent’s duty by 
rewards and praise to favor right re- 
sponses and by pain and blame to pun- 
ish wrong responses. Likewise, in the 
other parts of the program, the parent 
aids the child. It is not to be understood 
that, as a result of parent’s aid, the child 
will fail to develop principles by which 
he can pass upon new situations and de- 
cide for himself what his conduct will 
be. It does mean, however, that in rou- 
tine situations of life right responses will 
become habitual. 

Just how far habits may be general- 
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ized is a disputed point. Some have 
claimed that habits are always specific. 
If so, a habit pattern would function only 
when a situation is identical with the one 
in which the pattern first functioned ap- 
peared, and the response would be iden- 
tical also. Practical observations show 
that the two situations do not have to be 
identical but only similar for the habit 
to function. If a child has formed the 
habit of not taking a piece of candy be- 
longing to his brother, he will not take 
another kind of candy or apples which 
belong to his brother. Probably he will 
refrain also from taking things which 
belong to other members of the family. 
This is what is meant by a generalized 
habit. Common observation shows that 
such habits are formed. This is the task 
of the parent. When the child has 
learned to distinguish his own rights from 
those of others and how to share fairly 
things held in common, much of his moral 
training has been accomplished. 

The method is simple in principle. 
It is accounted for by the laws of 
learning, the laws of use, disuse, and 
effect. Right conduct becomes habitual 
through practice. Practice of one type 
of action rather than another, other 
things being equal, comes through the 
satisfaction secured through practice. 
Other practices are dropped because they 
produce annoyance. 

How then, do some children learn to 
steal, to lie, or to swear? If the child 
sees some object which he wants, the 
tendency is to secure the object without 
regard to ownership. If the object be- 
longs to another, he must find that it 
does not pay to take it without permis- 
sion. But suppose the child appropriates 
the object and is not apprehended. He 
secures pleasure from what society has 
decided is an immoral act. Of course, he 
cannot steal indiscriminately, but he will 
learn when and how to steal. He steals 
because he gets a reward from the steal- 
ing. Normally the child learns not to 
steal because he is taught that certain 
things do not belong to him and these he 
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must leave alone. If he tries to take such 
objects, pain is the result. By such 
methods the average child comes to have 
a high regard for the property rights of 
others. If he has been successful in 
stealing upon certain occasions then cor- 
rective training is necessary. 
st SF SF 

The corrective measures for such prac- 
tices are not easy to discover nor to ap- 
ply. In general, correction can be accom- 
plished by setting up a situation or situa- 
tions where the child loses rather than 
gains from stealing. The writer knows 
of a boy that was treated in the following 
fashion to break him of the habit. It was 
arranged so that whenever the boy took 
anything not only was it taken from him 
but his books and playthings were taken 
from him when he was not looking. Soon 
the boy complained to his teacher that his 
things were being stolen. This furnished 
an excellent opportunity for a lesson on 
property rights. The boy saw the impli- 
cations and did not steal thereafter. Not 
always is the lesson so easy. The impor- 
tant thing is that wrong conduct brings 
pain and not pleasure. 

Lying is not essentially different from 
stealing. The small child does not make 
better distinctions between statements of 
what might have happened and what did 
happen than he does between what be- 
longs exclusively to him and what belongs 
to others. If the child is confronted with 
a problem of answering a question, he 
may not clearly distinguish the correct 
from the wrong answer. Often the emo- 
tional state of the questioner suggests the 
safer answer to make. If this is the 
wrong answer, but the child escapes pun- 
ishment by it, he is being taught to be a 
liar. 

As he grows older the child may be 
strengthened to this tendency by examples 
from his parents and playmates. How 
common it is for mother or father to tell 
at least “white” lies in the presence of 
children. Other children tell lies. How 
easy, it is, therefore, for the child to get 
examples of, and training in, lying. Here 
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again, corrective measures are not easily 
secured. The principle involved in cor- 
rection is a reward for truth-telling and 
pain or annoyance for lying. 

In the case of swearing the situation is 
a little different. There is usually no di- 
rect reward for swearing. The child 
learns to swear by hearing other people 
swear. This may be at home, on the play- 
ground, or on the street. The first at- 
tempts at swearing are likely to be looked 
upon as “cute” or “smart” and thus a 
certain social approbation is given. This 
situation is more common among asso- 
ciates. Such expressions are lauded. The 
child who swears is often the hero. False 
notions of value are established and thus 
the child forms the habit of swearing. 

The answer to the question of how to 
prevent the formation of such habits, as 
has already been indicated, is only a mat- 
ter of correct emotional attitudes toward 
the right response. If a clear, steadfast, 
consistent attitude toward stealing, lying, 
swearing, bullying, teasing, fighting, tem- 
per tantrums, cleanliness, work, and play 
is maintained, the child will develop into 
a normal individual. If the opposite ten- 
dencies are present, or if an inconsistent 
attitude is held toward wrong responses, 
the opposite practices may develop. It is 
probably unnecessary to state that while 
the principles involved are simple, the 
practical working out of the principles is 
quite another thing. 
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The methods already described may be 
satisfactory for meeting the usual prob- 
lems of everyday life. They are not suf- 
ficient for meeting new situations in life. 
Just as motor habits are sufficient for 
meeting the usual problems but not the 
new problems, so likewise when new 
ethical problems arise we must have a 
way of solving them. Charters has 
analyzed the steps in this process. He 
lists five: (1) creating a desire, (2) diag- 
nosing the situation, (3) developing a 
plan of action, (4) requiring practice, 
and (5) generalizing ideals. 
No real progress in learning of any 
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kind will occur without a desire. There 
are various ways of developing the desire. 
Charters illustrates this principle from the 
life of James Blaine. Blaine gives credit 
to his mother who, when he was tempted 
had a way of saying to her son, “I am 
so glad I can depend upon you.” Blaine’s 
love for his mother was sufficient to carry 
him over the crises and create in him a 
desire to do the right thing. 

Dewey and others have pointed out that 
intelligence is necessary for the highest 
moral conduct. In order to diagnose a 
situation it is necessary to see it in its re- 
lations. A man with moderate ability 
may habitually do the right thing, but he 
can never lead in the establishment of new 
ethical principles. He may not be able to 
make intelligent choices. in politics and 
in business. 

It is not always the most intelligent per- 
son who is the most moral, but it is he 
who has the capacity to make such deci- 
sions. This applies to individual problems 
and it applies in large economic enter- 
prises and in international relations. A 
mere desire to do right is not sufficient; 
a knowledge of what is right is also nec- 
essary. 

This same need for intelligence holds 
for the third step—developing a plan of 
action. In personal matters developing 
a plan of action is not so difficult, once a 
problem is clearly formulated. When 
others are concerned, as in the case of 
an executive or a political leader, it is 
necessary to convince the others of the 
plan of action. Woodrow Wilson planned 
a League of Nations but he was unable 
to secure the approval of Congress for 
his scheme for settling international dis- 
putes. 

The fourth step—requiring practice— 
has already been discussed. However, in 
the type of problems we are now discuss- 
ing, practice is not very possible. In a 
new situation it is difficult or impossible 
to bring previous practice to bear. Yet, 
in another sense, that is really what we 
do in solving a new problem. We clas- 
sify it under some previous experience 
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and solve it on that basis. We decide 
that we should vote for Mr. Jones. Al- 
though personally he is no better than 
Mr. Smith, Jones stands for a reform 
tax measure which we think would be a 
great advantage to the state. 

Whenever a decision of an ethical 
question has been reached, the solution 
will be valuable for that one case alone 
unless the ideal can be generalized. Hab- 
its, we pointed out, were generalized, and 
so must ideals be generalized to be of 
greatest worth. It is by this method that 
great moral principles are evolved. Lin- 
coln is said to have arrived at his convic- 
tion on the slavery question when he saw 
slaves being sold in the open market. The 
Protestant reformation came as a result 
of Luther’s belief in the evil practices in 
the church of his day. He generalized his 
principles and became the founder of a 
new faith. 

It is through the development of ideals 
that progress in morals is possible. On 
the basis of taboos and habit alone prog- 
ress is impossible. Standards can be 
raised only by evolving new principles of 
action. 

Such principles come about in different 
ways, but most commonly through the 
leadership of some reformer. The ques- 
tion is not answered, however, until it is 
possible to explain how the reformer con- 
ceived the idea. This, of course, has 
already been done in a way. Often it 
comes as a result of keen analysis of 
some situation. Ethical problems may be 
attacked on the basis of logic. Is child 
labor right? Is war wrong? Such ques- 
tions may be resolved into problems of 
their effect upon society. Leaders may 
decide that modern practice is wrong and 
that moral reform is necessary. A period 
of education of the public is necessary. 
This may consist in revolution, either 
military or civil, or in more gradual 
processes. When adopted, the practice of 
the reform becomes a habit or custom. 
The creators of new ideas are not the 
moralists alone. The artists, in painting, 
sculpture, and music create new ideals. 
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Literature is filled with the story of moral 
progress. This applies not only to the 
passing age of romanticism but even in 
the more modern age of realism in litera- 
ture. 

It is these élite of society who make 
progress possible. Sometimes their ideas 
are adopted at once; more often the ac- 
ceptance is delayed. The overthrow of 
absolute despotism and the establishment 
of democracy did not come in a day or 
even in a century. In fact, it has not 
fully arrived. The history of the aboli- 
tion of slavery in America is only a part 
of a larger movement. John Adams 
might have been the first to say “taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny” 
but he was not the first to think of the 
idea. Neither was the American Revolu- 
tion the first attempt to establish the 
fact. 
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In closing the discussion of morals or 
character, we should not fail to mention 
the largest single influence with char- 
acter formation as its major aim. This 
influence is religion. It makes no dif- 
ference of what modern religion we 
are now speaking. They are all moral re- 
ligions. Yet there is no question that 
some religions have a higher moral code, 
or, to put it another way, have moved far- 
ther in social progress than others. This 
is true of organized religion as expressed 
in the church or religion in its broader 
sense. We are ready to admit that reli- 
gious leaders oftentimes have been con- 
servative and not constructive in their 
functions. The church has often empha- 
sized ritual and form rather than char- 
acter building. Its methods have often 
been inefficient. Its leaders have some- 
times been mediocre and yet the church 
has been the one outstanding influence 
for the highest values in life. Despite its 
many deviations, its path has ever been 
forward. The conflicts between sects and 
denominations have often clouded the 
main issues yet these issues have remained 
the principle issues in life. Plenty of 
religion is found outside the church, 
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probably more today than in any period 
since the dark ages, but the great religious 
teaching continues to be given either in 
the church or under the general guidance 
of the church in the home. 

Whatever the method of training we 
must not neglect religion. It represents 
the main interests in life. We must dis- 
cern life’s values and make a practice of 
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them as a habit. Religion is also the 
source, preserver, and promoter of man’s 
highest ideals. Whenever religion is con- 
structive it deserves support. Whenever 
it is not, let us lend our influence to make 
it such. Anything less will be like the 
folly of a nation trying to establish a 
monetary system without a substantial 
gold reserve. 


F I WERE to reduce the edu- 
cation of Abraham Lincoln to 


the lowest terms it would be this: 
to try to know all one can of 
truth; to be eager to tell it; to 
learn how to tell it—John H. 
Finley, “The Mystery of the 
Mind’s Desire,” “Journal of 
Adult Education, April, 1932. 

















STUDY OF CHARACTER EDUCATION MADE BY THE 


FACULTY OF SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL 


W. T. R. PRICE 


DURING the early part of the school 

year 1930-1931 the faculty of Scar- 
borough School decided to make a serious 
study of the possibilities of character 
training throughout the different depart- 
ments of the curriculum. This move- 
ment was inspired by a realization of the 
enormous possibilities for such training 
in specific instances and in certain sub- 
jects. 

After a general discussion on the sub- 
ject, a committee was formed to organize 
the study and to edit a symposium com- 
prising papers from representatives of 
each subject in the curriculum. Before 
the writing of these papers could begin, 
preliminary discussion of a general nature 
was found necessary, in order to har- 
monize certain concepts and to stand- 
ardize terminology. During this discus- 
sion it was interesting to note that the 
faculty was practically unanimous in its 
conception of the problem and that the 
few deviations which occurred were due 
more to differences in method than in 
principle. 
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Subjects represented in the sympo- 
sium: Primary School; Physical Edu- 
cation, Boys; Physical Education, Girls; 
Shop; English; Natural Sciences; Social 
Sciences; Mathematics; Latin, French; 
Music; Art. 

We cannot better illustrate the type of 
material represented in this symposium 
than to quote from its pages some of the 
more pertinent phases of the study. 


The purpose of the study and its use- 
fulness are well summarized in the “Pref- 


ace.” 

In presenting this symposium on character 
education the members of the Scarborough 
School committee created for administering the 
project feel that it may be a beginning, but only 
a beginning of a more systematic and more 
objective study of the subject to be pursued 
during the next school year. It is the belief 
of the committee that considerable has been 
gained merely through the activity of the mem- 
bers of the faculty in reducing to words and 
committing to paper, in somewhat permanent 
form, their pre-conceived opinions about the op- 
portunities for education in character inherent 
in their subjects and activities. In this critical 
age, it is surely the ideal of everyone in any of 




















the professions to present his professional ac- 
tivity and opinions to the critical consideration 
of his peers, and the hope of every practitioner 
to contribute something of value to the fund of 
information and effective practice in his field. It 
is the hope of the committee that a reading of 
the following papers by the members of the 
Scarborough School faculty may clarify ter- 
minology, provoke fruitful critical discussions, 
reveal individual needs, define points of view, 
and offer a basis, as much through errors and 
omissions as through conclusions, for a stimu- 
lating and fruitful course of professional study 
in the near future. 

A representative definition of “Char- 
acter Education” is given in the paper 
presented by the Primary School. 

Character education is an integral part of all 
phases of school life. The final criterion in 
evaluating each experience, be it an excursion, 
building a train or a village, or learning the 
multiplication tables, is, “What is its contribu- 
tion to the control of conduct?” “What is the 
child getting which makes him a well integ- 
rated personality?” “What is he getting that 
will give him a bit wider vision of social re- 
sponsibility and social interest?” “What is he 
getting that will increase his judgment?” 

Opportunities for approaching this 
ideal and influences which may tend to- 
ward it are indicated later in the same 
paper. 

The school abounds in opportunities for char- 
acter development through the appreciation of 
nature, which is a vital influence upon the lives 
of the children. Really to know and to love 
the wild flowers growing by the brook but to 
leave them there for others to enjoy, to care 
for school pets, to feed and observe the wild 
birds, to plant a garden and care for it, are 
experiences which must make for growth in 
such qualities as kindness to animals, considera- 
tion for others, cooperativeness, and keen per- 
ception. To feel an at-oneness with things out 
of doors brings a certain poise and serenity, an 
aloofness from temporary problems which may 
arise. 

The point we have tried to make clear is that 
character education is a part of each situation 
such as those given above, and lies in the 
change or influence each makes upon that inside 
force of attitude and feeling which motivate 
and control the individual’s behavior more com- 
pletely and relentlessly than any outside power 
could do. 


Following are excerpts from the papers 
which indicate the respective writers’ con- 
ception of character education, and some 
of their conclusions. 
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Puysicat Epucation, Boys 


At Scarborough School the teacher of phys- 
ical education has a fine opportunity to observe 
character traits. Here we find on the field 
and in the gymnasium a natural situation where 
character traits show their true colors. It is 
no doubt true that a teacher who has a good 
influence and possesses personality and leader- 
ship can go a long way in trying to develop 
good character traits. The teacher must have a 
clear vision of the ideals to be approached, a 
strong conviction that effort is not only worth 
while but is possible of achievement in some 
measure with each individual. No one knows 
the best way to accomplish results, but we can 
be sure one cannot argue people into goodness. 
They must catch it. 


PuysicaL Epucation, Girts 

The whole purpose of education is to help 
one live more; and the biggest thing in living 
is happiness. Our aim is social adjustment 
and it is accomplished by means of bodily ac- 
tivity. The good use of leisure time is out- 
standing both in the teaching and advisory 
phases. The position of Dean is one of leader- 
ship or directing girls in problems outside of 
classroom control. Physical education activity 
starts the minute anyone enters the gymnasium 
or comes to the field. 


SHop 

Under the present system of instruction in 
the Scarborough shop, character training is 
given, theoretically, a very prominent place. An 
ideal condition has been planned and partially 
realized by which a course in character train- 
ing, pure and simple, may be camouflaged under 
the title of “Shop” or “Industrial Arts,” the 
assumption being that character training is of 
first importance and that the shop work pres- 
ents an excellent medium through which to 
accomplish it. 

A feature of the work which makes it par- 
ticularly adaptable to character training is the 
extreme freedom of thought and action which 
may safely be allowed the children. 

There is nothing in the subject matter itself 
which pertains in any way to character train- 
ing, but the physical set-up is almost ideal, in 
that it provides legitimate time and opportunity 
for participation in and discussion of situations 
which are typical of life in general and which 
touch on character more or less directly. 

It is this type of experience which we propose 
to organize and enlarge upon, and which may 
be considered as the basis of our real course 
of study. 

Few, if any, of our children are to become 
carpenters after their school and college work 
is completed, but they will be called upon to 
think, to be honest, unselfish, courteous, ac- 
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curate, and to exemplify in greater or less 
degree most of the qualities we have named. 
What they may learn of the handling of tools 
and materials and what they may gain in manual 
dexterity will thus be considered as incidental 
and not as essential requirements of the course. 


ENGLISH 

A discussion of the contributions of the 
English department of a secondary school to 
the character training of its students may well 
be organized in terms, first, of content of 
courses; second, of classroom activities. It is 
well to keep in view, moreover, the various 
types of teaching and learning activity admin- 
istered by English teachers, namely, apprecia- 
tion type, language arts, science, and pure- 
practice. 

In conclusion it may be acknowledged that 
the opportunities and obligations of the Eng- 
lish teacher in the field of character education, 
whether from the traditional ethical point of 
view or the functional view of modern psy- 
chology, are manifold and so widespread in 
source and scope as to be almost bewildering. 
The teacher, however, who keeps in mind the 
needs of the individual pupil as a developing 
unit in the social whole may be able to con- 
tribute much toward the full realization of 
personality. 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

It seems that an integrated or unified per- 
sonality is considered to be the end of character 
training. That which constitutes character is 
a firmly established group of habits, centered 
about the various attitudes, or so-called char- 
acteristics. Among these might be listed such 
attitudes as honesty, obedience, self-control, 
accuracy, ambition, industry, self-reliance, self- 
confidence, responsibility, courtesy, initiative, 
and many others, too numerous to mention. 

In character training in school, much depends 
on the personality of the instructor, because 
the children learn much by suggestion, and they 
are born imitators. Here the instructor must 
always bear in mind that he is the model or 
ideal for conduct in the eyes of his students. 
No amount of lecturing or suggesting will off- 
set any failure of the instructor to live up to 
his code. He must practice what he preaches. 


SoctaL ScIENCES 


As a study of human beings and human re- 
lations the Social Sciences offer an almost 
unlimited field for character training. Only 
through an understanding of human activities, 
past and present, can the student gain stand- 
ards for the development of his own character. 
The problem of making character ideals a part 
of the student’s mental pattern is not a simple 
one. Mere exposure to certain sociological and 
historical facts will not necessarily induce an 
appreciation of ideals of human conduct; the 
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these ideals 


emotionalize 
through continual comparisons between the 
subject-matter and experience in the ‘student’s 
own life, through frequent reference to motives 
which have governed the actions of men in all 
ages, through explanations of cause and effect 
throughout the history of mankind. 


instructor must 


MATHEMATICS 


It would seem that all proper education has 
its ultimate goal the fixing of good character. 
To understand this fully we must realize that 
the sources of the character we are to estab- 
lish lie within the individual: they cannot be 
injected like a hypodermic or put on like a 
garment. But the desirable that is already 
there can be directed and encouraged to grow, 
and the undesirable can be encouraged to 
atrophy. 

The qualities of initiative and mental cour- 
age seem to be too obviously implied in the 
nature of mathematical thinking to require ex- 
pansive treatment here. It must be clear from 
the discussion of the qualities treated herein 
that the opportunities of the mathematics 
teacher to contribute to the character develop- 
ment of his students are constantly inspiring, 
and that the subject itself can contribute much 
apart from its mere content to the growth of 
effective and rich personalities in those who 
devote themselves to its study. 


LATIN 


The focal point of interest today in educa- 
tion is the child. We are teaching primarily 
boys and girls through the medium of the vari- 
ous subjects which make up the school cur- 
riculum. If, then, we are interested in the 
whole development of the child we must con- 
sider what contribution we can make to char- 
acter education. The general expression of 
leading educators today seems to be against 
any formal and direct method of presentation 
in the belief that character should rather per- 
meate the entire curriculum and the entire life 
of the school and that everyone who is con- 
cerned with education should at all times be 
conscious of the character education objective. 


FRENCH 

Let us first of all start from this principle: 
that in respect to character development the 
study of modern languages may be either the 
most barren or the most fruitful according to 
the methods of study employed. 

If a student leaves his French or German 
course with no other acquisition than a more 
or less extensive vocabulary and a set of gram- 
matical rules, his character we quite admit, will 
be in no way benefited. 

On the contrary, when properly approached 
this study should help to produce many invalu- 
able character traits. I remember hearing a 

















superintendent of public schools say in a speech, 
that after traveling in France and Germany, 
he had come to the conclusion that he might 
have got along almost as well without know- 
ing their languages, but that nevertheless he 
would not have missed on any account the 
mental and moral training he derived from 
their study. 
Music 


One result of group singing is “to get along 
with the other fellow.” This is one of the 
tests that is forced in everyday life. Nearly 
every child likes to sing. In singing together 
quarrels and disappointments are forgotten in 
the cooperative effort of making something 
beautiful. Here is an opportunity for properly 
ordered self-control and responsibility. 


ArT 


We are striving for positive force of char- 
acter by releasing the child’s creative powers. 
One of the most important conditions to main- 
tain is the child’s awakened imaginative spirit. 

The teacher’s attitude is one of sympathetic 
understanding with faith in the child’s ability. 
This develops faith in himself and leads to a 
courage to attempt to draw and to attack his 
problems. 
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In the foregoing quotations we see a 
very definite realization by each writer 
that in his methods of teaching or in his 
subject matter, or both, lie manifold op- 
portunities for strengthening the char- 
acter of his students. This realization 
should be fostered and amplified by con- 
tinued study along similar lines, not only 
by the faculty of Scarborough School but 
also by the entire teaching world. 

So often we allow our available time to 
be so taken up by the mechanical aspects 
of our established curricula; by prepara- 
tion and correction of assignments and 
the other present details of class admin- 
istration that we find it difficult to devote 
to this important problem the effort to 
which it is entitled. 

It will be only through the concerted 
efforts of educators that character educa- 
tion can be given a definite place in the 
school curriculum and in each of us lies 
the direct responsibility for bringing its 
importance to the front. 











THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH FOR SEX 
EDUCATION 


JESSIE A. 


EFORE discussing the opportunity 
which the church has in the field of 
sex education, a brief introduction is 
needed to bring to the focus of attention 
the present social situation with respect to 
sex, and to indicate how this present sit- 
uation is rooted in past history, partic- 
ularly in the history of the church’s rela- 
tion to sex. 

As everyone knows, the present social 
situation is one of change, maladjustment, 
and groping for a new order. Not the 
least significant turmoil is going on in the 
field of sex. But it is fallacious to ima- 
gine that we have stepped into a period 
of change from a time of peace and 
quiet. No social experience has ever been 
ideal and satisfying, not even to a ma- 
jority of the group. At no time in the 
world’s history has there been a perfect 
and adequate control of the sex function 
of human beings. Consequently, there 
has always been conflict, dissatisfaction, 
and therefore change. 

There is no need to enlarge upon this 
since history is full of the penalties con- 
sequent upon aberrations from the ac- 
cepted sexual patterns of the times, aber- 
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rations due to the fact that accepted pat- 
terns do not fit all people. 

There is, however, a great difference in 
the degree and importance of changing 
social mores. And we are inclined to 
think that the present ebullition in sex ex- 
perience is a more overt expression of 
conflicts than has been evident for several 
generations. 

The psychologist who attempts to un- 
derstand the conflicts in the experience of 
an individual, and in the conglomerate 
experience of a social group, must begin 
by seeking causes; and these causes may 
lie far back in the origins of the ideas, 
traditions, and prejudices which, operat- 
ing in the current situation, create the 
conflict because they do not fit into the 
current order, and therefore produce con- 
duct out of harmony with the social pat- 
tern. The individual, or the social group, 
is maladjusted because its behavior is dic- 
tated by anachronistic ideas, or patterned 
on ancient traditions. 

When we examine the ideas of sex 
which large classes of individuals now 
are using, and when we try to discover 
the factors in these ideas which are re- 
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sponsible for the experiential conflicts out 
of which the present disturbance arises, 
we at once see the historical reason for 
considering the church in relation to sex 
education. 


The church itself is largely responsible 
for the traditional attitude toward the sex 
impulse as degraded, and the denial or 
suppression of sex as exalted. The idea 
that sex is “carnal”—gross, sensual, im- 
pure,—comes into profound conflict with 
the most deep-seated of human needs. 


The Christian church has to accept re- 
sponsibility for perpetuating and empha- 
sizing the antithesis between flesh and 
spirit, if not for actually creating it. It 
is worth while to make clear how this 
happened since it was a tremendous ad- 
vance over the preceding times in social 
thinking and behavior. Christianity in- 
troduced a new orientation and a crystal- 
pure rationale into the decadent religious 
patternings of the ancient world. 


eS SF 


Christ’s ideals were ideals of brotherly 
love, of the supremacy of spirit over all 
the evils of the world, and of the equal 
value of all human beings, the simple 
trust of the child symbolizing the readi- 
ness of the true follower of Jesus to learn 
new habits of life. 


But Paul had more to do with fixing 
the patterns of the primitive church than 
did Jesus, whose theology was too naive, 
simple, and universal for a civilization 
containing the Pharisees and Sadduces, 
the Sophists and Cynics, and the many re- 
ligious sects among the uneducated who 
had no knowledge of speculative phi- 
losophy. Paul without doubt knew a great 
deal about the revolting orgies which 
everywhere went under the name of reli- 
gion. The occupation of Palestine by 
Rome had not only brought with it all the 
news of the Graeco-Roman world, but 
had also brought the practices of this 
effete civilization. Paul, traveling widely 
and knowing the universal hunger for a 
more satisfying religion, was impelled to 
bring out into sharp contrast with the 
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religions current in his day, this new 
Christianity which he preached to Jew and 
to Gentile alike. The first accounts of his 
conflicts with the various practices of his 
time, contained in chapters fourteen and 
fifteen of the Acts, indicate his insistence 
upon a sharp antithesis between the Gos- 
pel and other religions. 

had Soy tel Sn Jupiter, and Paul, 
. Then priest of Jupiter 
brought oxen ‘and mee unto the gates and 


would have done sacrifice . which when 
the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard of they 


rent their clothes, and ran in — the people, 
crying out, and saying, “Sirs, Fans ye these 
things? We also are men of like passion with 


you, and preach unto you that ye should turn 
from these vanities unto the living God.” 
And in the next chapter Paul says, 


We write unto (the Gentiles) that they ab- 
stain from pollution of idols, and ret fornica- 
= and from things strangled, and from 


world in his day in the name of religion. 
He took the ideals of purity in heart and 
of love, and applied them to the specific 
situations which needed reform. But in 
so doing Paul set up a dichotomy of mind 
and body. The body was abased in order 
to exalt the spirit. 

The denial of any share in the spiritual 
life to the “lusts of the flesh” was the 
natural and necessary reaction against the 
scandalous practices of the priests of 
Apollo and Delphi, the debaucheries con- 
nected with the worship of Jupiter and 
Bacchus, and the licentiousness which 
characterized the famous Eleusinian Mys- 
teries. 

Paul inveighed against blood sacrifice 
and fornication. He pictured the Chris- 
tian life as a war against things of this 
world, especially the lusts of the flesh. 
He kept the Christian religion from ani- 
mal sacrifices, from the rite of circum- 
cision, and from sensual orgies, in theory 
at least. He taught that “To be carnally 
minded is death; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.” 

With due respect to historical accuracy 
it must be acknowledged that these an- 
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cient religious practices have left their 
profound impress upon the religious ob- 
servances even of our own most spiritual 
churches. Sex is perpetuated in numerous 
phallic symbols, but recognized as such 
only by the careful student of anthro- 
pology. Blood sacrifice has been a central 
idea in Christianity, but again spiritual- 
ized and symbolized. Appearing in hym- 
nology it becomes only a vague impres- 
sion, not a clear cut idea. There is a 
conscious effort at the present time to 
eliminate the more offensive imagery 
from our hymns. 

The opposition between flesh and spirit, 
introduced to the Christian church in 
Paul’s theology, did not instantaneously 
transform human nature. It produced a 
genuine conflict which led to much hypo- 
critical behavior, because although it be- 
came accepted and a’dominant pattern of 
the Middle Ages, there were still those 
who professed the spiritual life yet lived 
in quite opposite manner. 

The stern protestantism of Calvin and 
the Wesleys gained much power because 
of its dramatization of this conflict be- 
tween soul and body. This again was a 
reaction against the subsurface practices 
attributed to those who had retired to 
monasteries and nunneries, ‘having with 
pomp and ceremony given up the world 
for Christ’s sake, to devote their lives 
to prayer, castigation of the flesh, and 
purification of the spirit. The Protestant 
reformers made one more step in advance 
toward the appreciation of human nature 
when they sanctified marriage and re- 
fused a premium to celibacy. 


se 


It is now obvious that the church has 
had everything to do with building up the 
twentieth century attitudes toward sex 
and all aspects of sex relations in human 
society. The ancient religions were built 
largely around the sex instinct. Chris- 
tianity revolted against the debaucheries 
which were a part of the religions of the 
Greek and its derived civilization. The 


English Protestants reacted against the 
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unnatural theology of the Catholic church, 
(which however persists and therefore 
probably possesses social and spiritual 
values not evident to a Protestant). The 
educated and reflective person today is 
reacting against the theory that “man is 
a worm of the dust,” that sex is carnal 
and degraded, that the ideal is emancipa- 
tion from flesh, that satisfaction may be 
secured only in things of the spirit. It is 
fairly easy in this day for the church to 
adopt a new theology, recognizing the 
whole man as worthy of life. But is the 
duty of the church fulfilled by quiet 
adoption of a new theology? Has it a 
more positive responsibility, and a val- 
uable opportunity? Is there not an evi- 
dent and threatening danger that the re- 
ligious significance of sex life will be lost 
if the church does not come forward and 
save it? 

Mere animal function is impossible to 
the highly sensitized and intelligent hu- 
man being. If the creation of life and 
the concomitant experiences and impulses 
lose all their significance as participation 
in the creative power of the universe, then 
the primary function of living becomes a 
mere animal function, and eventually will 
become intolerable (as it is now too often 
shameful) to an idealistic creature. 

Because the church has been respon- 
sible for the conflict within experience 
between a fundamental human need and 
the now outgrown pattern of thought we 
must expect from the church some resolu- 
tion of this conflict, some release from the 
ancient tradition. A sense of guilt in 
normal living is a mental disease from 
which people must be saved. 

The church introduced the idea of 
flesh as sinful in order to develop ideals 
of self-control, of purity, and of the value 
of life. It is time for the church to set 
forth a new teaching—the essential pur- 
ity of the human body and all its natural 
functions, the divine origin of the crea- 
tive urge, and the noble participation in 
the plan of life entrusted to conscious 
human beings. 

But the church has fallen a victim to 


























its own theology. The moment a preach- 
er talks about sex he is branded as one 
who perchance is losing in the eternal 
war against the carnal man; he is looked 
on with suspicion as a possible sex per- 
vert; at the least he is suspected of a 
complex, or a repressed past. Things of 
the sex life are unspeakable, openly. A 
pastor may advise about the marriage 
ceremony, the ring, the decorations, the 
clothing, even the bride’s cake; he says 
a solemn ceremony blessing the marriage 
relation which is just beginning ; but even 
in the privacy of his study he cannot give 
information or counsel about the sex life 
upon which the young people are enter- 
ing. “It isn’t done.” The clergyman 
has no training or experience for it, and 
there is no accepted place or time where 
he can introduce any contribution to this 
most sacred of all relations. 

What, then, is the church’s present op- 
portunity to give sex education? Prac- 
tically none, in the average Protestant 
church of today. The church—our Pro- 
testant church in America—has a stand- 
ardized set of activities. There are about 
four church services on Sunday: Sun- 
day (or Sabbath) school, preaching serv- 
ices morning and evening, and young 
people’s meetings. 

Moreover, a standardized type of ac- 
tivity goes on at each service. The min- 
ister in every pulpit preaches one kind of 
sermon in the morning, another in the 
evening, the spiritual and _ scholarly 
address being delivered to morning con- 
gregations, while the evening sermon be- 
comes a more popular and conversational 
type of address. This plan seems to meet 
the needs of the different types of con- 
gregations which assemble. 

In addition to the Sunday activities 
there are various week-day activities. 
These vary with the size and community 
relations of the church. A typical city 
church will have a Boy Scout troop, a 
World Wide Guild or some other girls’ 
organization, one or two women’s socie- 
ties, and the mid-week prayer meeting 
or church night. This occurs on Wed- 
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nesday or Thursday. Friday is reserved 
for social affairs and entertainments. 
Now where in the typical church can 
sex education be fitted? Several experi- 
ments have been suggested, or tried, two 
or three of which will be mentioned. 
The Survey Graphic for December 1, 
1931, reports one minister’s experience, 
under the title “Sermons on Sex.” He 
describes his congregation as “liberal and 
intelligent . . . a superior group, people 
of refinement and culture . . . leaders in 
the community . . . students and faculty 


members . . . social and religious work- 
ers .. . loyal and tolerant . . . not fault- 
finders.” 


But—“Notwithstanding all this, they 
have been considerably disturbed and 
somewhat up in arms. Their pastor has 
been dealing openly with the subject of 
sex.” 

It is unfortunate to abbreviate the ac- 
count of this experience which the author 
of the article (no less a man than John 
Paul Jones) presents in a form dramat- 
ically compact. But this is the outline 
of the experiment. A series of mid- 
week discussions on the general topic, 
What Has Happened to Our Modern 
World? included a lecture on the Home. 
“It was shown that the emancipation of 
woman, the widespread acceptance of 
birth control, the coming of the Machine 
Age and a new attitude toward sexual 
morality had altered the whole situation.” 


The discussion and questions which 
followed the first lecture furnished the 
stimulation for the second lecture. The 
summary of the second lecture concludes 
with these sentences : 


He (the clergyman) scores the idea that one 
“ought not consciously feel the impulsions of the 
sex instinct.” He pleads for the recognition of 
the erotic as legitimate, wholesome, and neces- 
sary, both in man and woman. . . . His conclu- 
sion was a forcibly stated conviction backed up 
by all the logic he could find that a sane roman- 
ticism is essential in this phase of life and need 
not and must not be allowed to die out. 


The Sunday following this mid-week 
meeting one section of the sermon was 
devoted to the importance of healthy- 
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mindedness and knowledge in matters of 
sex, especially in the home. The pastor 
“had dealt with the subject of sex as he 
would with any other subject vitally re- 
lated to human living.” 


The result ? 


Thoughtful people were disturbed and up in 
arms. Many thoroughly disapproved and not a 
few condemned the whole procedure, Protests 
have been many and serious. People called on 
the minister and while tolerance and friendliness 
prevailed, they felt they must let their pastor 
know “he had gone too far,” or over-stepped 
his field altogether. 

One other observation must be quoted: 


Admittedly no other institution is facing 
squarely up to the matter. Yet in this instance, 
which is probably typical, sincere and thought- 
ful people are objecting to the endeavor of a 
clergyman to make it a part of the church’s 
business in a realistic though reverent fashion. 


The Federated Churches of Christ in 
America proposed an interesting plan two 
or three years ago to the ministers in 
Columbus; but most of them were “too 
busy” to carry out the proposal. The 
plan was this: that all those ministers 
who felt that their congregations could be 
interested in and would be cooperative 
with a program of sex education should 
give a series of talks on sex education 
during the lente season to adults spe- 
cially invited for the purpose, the talks 
to be carefully prepared beforehand un- 
der proper expert guidance. It was hoped 
that pastors who felt themselves equal to 
it, or whose flock were fully responsive 
would supplement the talks with private 
conferences. The representative of the 
Federated Churches who broached this 
plan suggested a general method of pro- 
cedure, and books which were suitable as 
guides or textbooks. 

The Episcopal church is exceedingly 
concerned about the problem of marital 
difficulties and divorce. During the past 
year the Southern Ohio Diocese has held 
at least two institutes in two Ohio cities 
on sex problems. Others are planned for 
the future. It is reported, also, that the 
denomination has a committee at work 
on the marriage ritual, preparing also a 
manual of instructions which each clergy- 





man will be expected to use in his pre- 
liminary counsels with betrothed couples. 

The churches which have attempted 
some type of sex education have used the 
following occasions for the purpose: The 
preaching service, morning or evening; 
the mid-week service; the preliminary 
conference with couples about to be mar- 
ried ; young people’s discussion groups, in 
which sex problems are given a part of 
the time (details of these discussions 
seem to be lacking in the literature) ; par- 
ents’ groups, in which some help on edu- 
cating small children is given. 

Sex education may be provided accord- 
ing to any one or any combination of 
these plans: lectures; lecture courses; 
lecture-discussion meetings ; clinics ; office 
conferences ; individual service as special 
personal needs arise ; book lists, a library 
and pamphlet service. 

While writing this paper, the March 
number of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
has arrived. This number is devoted to 
“The Modern American Family,” and 
offers a volume of material which is in- 
valuable to one seeking the best sources 
of modern scientific knowledge and think- 
ing. 

Particularly pertinent to the topic of 
the Church and Sex Education is a por- 
tion of the article by Ralph P. Bridgman, 
entitled, “Guidance for Marriage and 
Family Life.”* 

The article is the best available sum- 
mary of the field, and should be read by 
everyone interested in sex relations in the 
home, and the efforts of the many agen- 
cies to provide useful guidance in mar- 
riage. Section II of the article is devoted 
to “The Ministry as an Agency for 
Guidance.” The introductory sentence is, 
“Next to social case workers, Protestant 
ministers receive, probably, more calls 
for help on marriage and family prob- 
lems than do the members of any other 
profession.” 

The author then follows with some ac- 
“*The Annals, Vol. 16, March 1932, $2.00 per vol. 


Address American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Concord, New Hampshire. 
































count of the preparation for this service 
afforded by theological seminaries. There 
appears to be a good deal of course work 
available, and two provide supervised 
clinical experience. 

The types of ministerial and church 
services in the field of sex which Mr. 
Bridgman describes are almost wholly 
personal and clinical. The minister’s 
usual contribution is by way of advice to 
parishioners in trouble. There is a de- 
scription of church clinics, and a still 
more careful description of the practices 
of a few outstanding ministers who give 
much help and education to couples pre- 
paring for marriage. 

While Mr. Bridgman’s article is heart- 
ening in that it indicates that churches 
are doing good work, it must be dis- 
counted upon the basis that the number 
touched in this movement, and even the 
number who will be tolerant of the move- 
ment is so exceedingly small. 

A less personal and intimate form of 
sex education will be much more likely 
to succeed generally, and will in the long 
run be more productive of good results. 

Parental education is a phase of church 
activity for which there is ample demand 
and notable precedent. Classes of young 
mothers and fathers may be taught how 
to give sex education to their children in 
the home—along with a full course of 
other necessary subject matter. Mothers 
and fathers of adolescent children may be 
given in a scientific, objective manner 
the information they will need not only 
to safeguard their children but also to 
pass on to them. 

The content of elementary sex lessons 
is simple and brief. The content of later 
education should include not only anat- 
omy, physiology, and embryology, but 
also the psychology and physiology of 
emotion, of sex life, of adolescent 
changes, and of the marriage relation. 
Mr. Bridgman’s article, referred to above, 
describes in detail the kind of advice 
given by two clergymen to young couples 
preparing for marriage. Much of this 
could be given to parents in a course; 
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they could be referred to books, for 
wider and more explicit instruction than 
the lecturer offers; young people would 
then receive this education from their 
parents in their own homes. 

This method of sex education has sev- 
eral advantages. One is that it is feasible 
for almost any church which can secure a 
leader for a parents’ study group. An- 
other is that the education of the par- 
ents themselves is going on. The sex 
education may not all of it reach all the 
children, but any education is at best a 
long-term process, depending for any sig- 
nificant success upon changing large 
masses of people. 

A third advantage is that sex informa- 
tion does not stand out with abnormal 
emphasis. The whole thought is to give 
sex life its natural and proportionate 
place in all life. By introducing it in its 
due place in a general course of parental 
education a true and unembarrassed atti- 
tude is engendered which will carry over 
into the home. 

Still another reason for using parents’ 
groups is the comparative number who 
can be reached at the same time. Group 
learning is an infinite economy as com- 
pared with individual tutoring. 

Moreover, group learning builds up 
group understanding. Each person may 
privately attain new knowledge but un- 
less there is the openness of group dis- 
cussion, the new attitude of the respecta- 
bility of sex is likely to be very slow of 
attainment. 

The final and most significant advan- 
tage is that by beginning with the proper 
education of very young children parents 
are building up a real wholesome attitude 
in the next generation, untainted with any 
of the complexes, fears, taboos, and re- 
sistances which are so deep-seated in the 
present generation, and which no amount 
of skilful guidance in the marriage council 
can overcome. 

The greatest opportunity for churches 
today to develop the essential spiritual 
creativeness of the sex life is through a 
program of parental education. A well- 
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considered and comprehensive plan for 
the education of parents in their profes- 
sion of parenthood will include a curric- 
ulum for teaching the child sex facts 
and for inculcating true attitudes. The 
parents themselves are more likely to be 
modified by this indirect plan of sex edu- 
cation than by more direct methods of ad- 
vice and instruction which tend to arouse 
resentment. 

Where need and opportunity arise the 
minister should be ready to give any as- 
sistance indicated, but this requires per- 
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haps a gift for “keeping people out of 
trouble,” as well as special training, qual- 
ifications which by no means all min- 
isters possess. 

The discussion of sex education in 
which a parents’ group has the guidance 
of several good books and pamphlets be- 
comes a process of self-education. It 
does not make severe demands upon 
leadership. There is scarcely a church 
anywhere which cannot provide the op- 
portunity for this, the most effective of all 
sex education. 


O POSSESS virtue is not to 
cultivate a few nameable and 
exclusive traits; “it means to be 
fully and adequately what one is 
capable of becoming through as- 
sociation with others in all the 


offices of life.” 


—Herman Har- 


rell Horne, The Democratic Phil- 
osophy of Education, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932, p. 525. 























FISHING WITHOUT BAIT 


MARY M. DODSON 


N the heart of the Province of Quebec, 

Canada, lies a beautiful chain of in- 
land lakes. On the shores of one of 
these lakes stands a rustic cabin built 
by woodsmen who live near the lake. To 
this cabin each spring comes a master 
fisherman. For a few weeks he is waft- 
ed over the bosom of these lakes in the 
light strong canoe of his Indian guide. 

The guide is a good fisherman but he 
is no match for the skilled fisherman 
for whom he paddles. Indeed this fish- 
erman seems to know the exact kind of 
rod, line, reel and bait to use at any and 
all times. The beautiful strings of trout 
and bass of many varieties which he 
takes to the cabin on the lake shore each 
evening attest his skill. At the end of 
the first spring trip the guide asked the 
fisherman how long it had taken him to 
learn to be a master fisherman. His 
reply revealed that he had gone through 
a long and often disappointing period 
of apprenticeship in which he caught 
nothing but the taunts of his friends 
about his ability to catch fish. Gradu- 
ally, with care and study, mastery of 
this sport came. The guide’s method 


of fishing was by trial and error while 
that of the fisherman was a skilled 
technique. 

In this year of 1932, we find many 
good people trying to conduct church 
schools by the trial and error method. 
Sometimes it works—more often it 
doesn’t. Then there are a few other 
people who are skilled technicians at 
conducting good church schools. Those 
who are admirably succeeding have a 
few fundamental steps which they are 
invariably following. The trial and er- 
ror superintendent is the one who has 
some new prize or contest to offer each 
time a deviation in attendance occurs. 
Cross-country automobile and airplane 
races and red versus blue contests were 
invented for and are used by the trial 
and error superintendent. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
There are at least three indispensable 
steps which a superintendent of a 
school or department will take to con- 
duct successfully a good school or de- 
partment. A good school may be de- 
fined as one giving its pupils the 
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highest ideals of which they are capable 
and at the same time helping them to 
unfold and grow toward the fullest pos- 
sible realization of these ideals. The 
first step is defining objectives. The 
second is working out procedures, 
methods and technique which will en- 
able the school to realize its objectives. 
The third step is studying results. 

It is the writer’s belief that no 
church school can be conducted suc- 
cessfully by a high powered executive, 
or mathematically correct administra- 
tive work, alone. The superintendent 
and all of his teachers must live close 
enough to feel the throb of life of their 
pupils. The plea is not for a cold de- 
tached school administration but one 
which is both warmly sympathetic with 
student life and exact and prompt in the 
execution of school affairs. 

The objectives and ideals of a school 
are sometimes defined and set forth in 
a church school platform. One such 
platform is given here by way of illus- 
tration. 

PLATFORM* 

The purpose of church school is to provide 
moral and spiritual guidance for the pupils 
at each stage of their development. 

(1) By teaching them to know God as their 
Father. 

(2) By leading them to accept the teachings 
of Jesus as the way of life. 

(3) By cultivating the practice and spirit 
of worship. 

(4) By leading them to an intelligent con- 
ception of and a sympathetic attitude toward 
the Church that they may seek membership 
therein. 

(5) By awakening in them an interest in 
the Bible, the history of Christianity, and the 
study of comparative religion as means of 
spiritual growth. 

(6) By inculcating in the pupils the spirit 
of open-mindedness toward all forms of truth, 
so that they may “prove all things and hold 
fast that which is good.” 

(7) By teaching them the discipline neces- 
sary in a world of law. 

(8) By teaching the principle of self-sacri- 
ficing service as the true basis of success, 
thus aiding them in their decisions as to their 


*Platform of Plymouth Church School, Shaker 
Heights, 1930. : ‘ 
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life-work, and in finding their rightful place 
in a democratic society. 


(9) By helping them to understand the 
significance of world-movements, so that they 
may have an attitude of tolerance and good- 
will toward other nations and other races. 


ete 


After the objectives are determined, 
a plan for attaining them must be made. 
The procedure, method, and technique 
of the church school is too large a prob- 
lem to deal with here. However, it is 
well to remember that they depend 
largely upon the individuai church and 
church school. Each locality offers 
specific factors that must be considered. 
Yet there are certain general factors 
that must be investigated if the school 
seems to be lacking in spiritual efficiency 
and growth. Harry C. Munro in his 
book, The Church As A School, lists 
the following: 


Changes in leadership 

Recruitment of new leadership 

Improvement of staff in service 

Survey to reveal sources of new student re- 
cruits 

Methods of insuring regular attendance 

Means of elimination from enrollment 

Use of statistics in securing attendance 

Means of building morale. 


The problems of the church school 
are not solved when sound educational 
methods have been established. For the 
sake of the teacher, pupil, and the whole 
church school, the results or efficiency 
of the school must be studied and test- 
ed. Scientific tests and written examina- 
tions are given in many schools today. 
The results of these tests are tabulated 
on charts, curves, and graphs for the 
pupils and teachers to see. Such tests 
reveal the pupils’ interests, the strength 
or weakness of the teacher and the 
curriculum, and often point the way 
toward strengthening or overcoming 
these factors. It is well to remember 
that the test of a good school is not 
quantity, more pupils, more teachers 
and more activities—but growth in 
Christian living. 
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Means oF MAINTAINING HicH 
STANDARDS 

A high grade of attendance in the 
public school is due to a number of fac- 
tors operating together, one of which is 
the compulsory school attendance law 
backed by the truant officer. Yet what 
a sorry place the public school would 
be if the law brought the children to a 
frequently absent, untrained, and un- 
prepared teacher. A well-trained, en- 
thusiastic school staff, loyal to the ideals 
of the kingdom of God, is the greatest 
asset any school can have both for 
building up and maintaining attendance. 

A loyal and efficient teacher is one 
who not only arrives on time every 
Sunday with her lesson carefully pre- 
pared, but is willing to attend and par- 
ticipate in the teachers meetings, and 
to co-operate with the church in every 
way. For example, a church that was 
supporting two missionaries in China 
inaugurated a three months’ project on 
China. The purpose was to arouse more 
interest in that country by a thorough 
study of the country, its people and 
some of the missionary problems. The 
church school and every organization 
of the church began to study China. The 
project ended in a two-day exhibit, a 
small part of which was the children’s 
handiwork. 

Two outstanding projects in that 
exhibit were a 6 by 12 foot paper 
machee map, and a moving picture 
entitled, “My Trip To China.” A fifth 
grade class that was studying the geog- 
raphy of China discovered that there 
was no large, up-to-date map of China 
to be had in the city, so they made one. 
That teacher and her class averaged 
four meetings a week at the church for 
six weeks. One Saturday at noon they 
were so enthusiastic over planning the 
color scheme for painting the map, that 
they forgot lunch until two o’clock, then 
they did not want to stop to eat. The 
moving picture project was conducted 
in a similar manner by a sixth grade 
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class. “The Trip To China” began at 
the new Union Depot which was under 
construction at that time, and ended at 
the hospital at Foochow. The tour was 
planned, then the children began a 
search for the necessary pictures. They 
even wrote to the missionary doctor at 
Foochow for his picture and pictures of 
the hospital and his home. 


An experience-centered program is 
essential if a school desires to best serve 
its pupils and to maintain high stand- 
ards. It is assumed that the school that 
is interested in fostering a worthy edu- 
cational program is organized. That is, 
each department has its student officers, 
who are elected annually or semi- 
annually by the pupils. In the larger 
schools classes are likewise organized. 

In the average church school the ex- 
perience-centered program may function 
in the following manner. In the high 
school department there will be a wor- 
ship committee consisting of from three 
to five boys and girls, a teacher and the 
superintendent of the department. This 
committee plans the worship services 
six weeks in advance. The services are 
conducted by the pupils each Sunday. 
A similar plan is followed for the eve- 
ning meetings. Thus the pupils have an 
opportunity to select topics of interest 
to them. Departmental responsibility 
leads to loyalty to the church as well as 
to the church school. 

The experience-centered program must 
continue into the mid-week activities. 
Boys and girls club work must cen- 
ter around their interests and experi- 
ences if it is to be most effective. Per- 
haps a dramatic club will best serve the 
youth of your church. The supervisor 
of the group will not select the plays 
and hand them over to the group to 
produce. There will be a reading com- 
mittee that will select plays for the 
club’s consideration. Tryouts will de- 
termine the cast. Committees will take 
charge of scenery, costumes, lights, and 
all back stage work. One such club 
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averaged a play every six weeks and two 
pageants per year. 

The place of such fundamentals as 
equipment, organization, grading, dis- 
cipline, a vitalized curriculum, and 
Spiritually satisfying worship, is too 
well known to be elaborated upon, yet 
they are the bedrock on which the 
church is built and sustained. What is 
a red and blue contest whose sole ob- 
jective is to garner in any and all pupils 
available, compared to the establishment 
and maintenance of such fundaments as 
have just been mentioned? 


CoNCLUSIONS 

One should not decry the honest zeal 
displayed on the part of any school 
which endeavors to bring others under 
the church’s influence. Indeed growth 
is one of the most evident signs of life 
in a school. Awards and prizes provide 
an unworthy motive for achievement. 

Enthusiasm, school spirit, and sound 
educational procedure, having stood the 
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test of time, will do more to build up 
and maintain attendance than all the 
contests extant. Such factors indicate 
the robust health of the school, while 
a contest here and a contest there, to 
bolster up flagging attendance, is like 
trying to substitute an intermittent 
stimulant for natural health. 

A good school will follow up absen- 
tees and cause pupils who are ill to feel 
that they are missed. There is no bar- 
gain counter method or short cut to the 
maintenance of a good school. It takes 
thoughtful planning, money, and hard 
work. Bait in the form of prizes, re- 
wards, and contests will provide little, 
if any, permanent result. The Indian 
guide and the inexperienced superinten- 
dent alike must learn that trial and error 
and attractive bait must be replaced by 
sound educational procedure. When all 
is said and done experience does seem 
to indicate that both fishing and con- 
ducting a church school are satisfying 
when a sound working plan is followed. 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


M. L. SMITH and J. E. BATHURST 


HORNDIKE’S dictum: “If any- 

thing exists it exists in some 
amount,” may well apply to religion as 
well as to any other field of knowledge. 
If applied, it means that religion in pro- 
portion as it affects human life can be 
discovered, measured, and tested as ac- 
curately as, for example, the effects that 
foods have upon the body. This dictum 
is at the basis of the present-day move- 
ment in practical psychology for the 
quest of norms or standards. This quest 
in public education has been a fruitful 
one. The psychologist can now speak 
with a fair degree of assurance about 
“the mentality of the average child of 
twelve,” or “fourth grade ability in 
arithmetic,” or “eighth grade ability in 
composition.” The quest for the norm 
in religious education, however, has 
scarcely begun, and where it has begun 
it seems that the norm is very elusive. 
What makes it so? 

This condition exists in religious 
education probably because we have not 
as yet come to any definite answer to 
the question: What is religion? Religion 
is not a single trait or ability like artistic 
ability, abstract intelligence, and the 
like. Consequently, it is not susceptible 


to measurement except in a composite 
manner, that is to say, by analyzing 
the various traits, aptitudes, abilities, 
temperaments, attitudes of which it is 
composed. If religionists could come to 
some agreement as to what religion is, 
in concrete terms, the scientists, espe- 
cially the psychologists, could and would 
enter the field with expectation of mak- 
ing progress. As it is, scientists see no 
hope for progress, and consequently 
remain aloof. This uncertainty concern- 
ing religion was very evident in the con- 
ference held at Northwestern University, 
November 15-16, 1929. The conference 
was held to discuss “one single prob- 
lem,” namely, “The Place of Religion 
in Shaping Conduct and Character.” A 
surprising amount of the discussion, 
however, centered about the question: 
What is religion? To illustrate how 
divergent our view of religion has been 
and is, let us quote some of the more 
commonly accepted definitions of reli- 
gion. 

Prof. William James has in his defini- 
tion of religion the individual emphasis: 
Thus, “Religion, therefore, as I now 
ask you arbitrarily to take it, shall mean 
for us the feelings, acts, and experiences 
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of individual men in their solitude, so 
for us the feelings, acts, and experiences 
stand in relation to whatever they may 
consider the divine.” Prof. Edward 
Scribner Ames identifies religion with 
social consciousness: He says, “Religion 
is the consciousness of the highest social 
values.” 

Max Muller, who defines religion in 
terms of intellect, says: “Religion is a 
mental faculty or disposition, which in- 
dependent of, nay in spite of, sense and 
reason enables man to apprehend the 
Infinite under different names and vary- 
ing guises.” Schleiermacher gives in his 
definition of religion the emotional em- 
phasis. According to him, the essence 
of religion is the feeling of absolute 
dependence.* Immanuel Kant defines re- 
ligion in terms of morality: “Religion is 
the recognition of all duties as divine 
commands.’” Allan Menzies defines reli- 
gion as worship. He says, “Religion is 
the worship of higher powers from the 
sense of need.’” Albert Reville, one of 
the early modern historians of religion, 
says: “Religion rests, above all, upon 
the need of man to realize an harmoni- 
ous synthesis between his own destiny 
and the opposing influences he meets in 
the world.’”” 

Before any genuine scientific progress 
can be made the field of operations must 
be clearly defined. The above definitions 
of religion do not do this. Science can 
never hope to measure God. Therefore 
the field, at least for scientific work, 
must be something else than God. We 
suggest it is the effects which God and 
all his agencies have upon human be- 
havior. By human behavior, as used 
here, is meant all feelings, emotions, 
thoughts, and overt behavior. In other 
words, all a person thinks, or feels, or 
does is behavior. Therefore any testing 
program in religion must deal only with 


1. Varieties of Religious Experiences, 3 

2. Psychology of yg ‘xperience, 7. 

3. Introduction to the Science of Religion, 13. 

4. Discourses on Religion, Chapter 

5. Critique of Practical Reason, 226. Translated 
by Abbot. 

6. History of Religion, 

7. Religions of Wa Ctitved Peoples, I. P. 120. 


behavior and not with what is back of 
behavior. 

In view of these considerations we 
submit the following definition of reli- 
gion: Religion is the sum total of the 
effects which traits, aptitudes, skills, 
information, God, and man have upon 
the behavior-conduct of man. Religion 
thus defined, we believe, is susceptible 
to scientific treatment. If some such 
definition could be agreed upon, religion 
could soon take its place among the 
young sciences. If some such type of 
definition could be agreed upon, religion 
must forever remain unscientific and 
more or less unreal to the scientific 
world. 

Having stated our position, clearly, 
we trust, let us now see to what extent 
the testing technique has already been 
applied to the field of religion. 

There are five phases of religion to 
which testing has already been applied. 
These are abstract intelligence or the 
intellectual aspects, facts or the infor- 
mational aspects, emotions or the feel- 
ing aspects, social intelligence or the 
social aspects, and ethics or conduct or 
the overt behavior aspects. Let us now 
review briefly the available tests and see 
how they may be used in each of these 
phases of religion. 


ABSTRACT INTELLIGENCE OR THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL ASPECTS 

Abstract intelligence has been defined 
as the ability to adjust to new situations 
involving ideas or abstract thinking. It 
has been called mental alertness or the 
intellect. This trait of human nature 
has been subjected to experimentation 
more than any other trait and with 
highly pleasing results. The tests which 
have been devised to measure this trait 
are more reliable and more valid than 
tests for any other trait. Only a few 
can be mentioned here: The Army 
Alpha Intelligence Tests, the National 
Intelligence Tests, The Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability, 
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The Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Tests, The Terman Group Test of Men- 
tal Ability, and Thorndike’s Intelligence 
Examination. As stated above, these are 
only a few of the standard tests of ab- 
stract intelligence. The tests have been 
so well developed and their reliability 
and validity raised to such an extent 
that further special work in this field 
seems undesirable at this time. 


FAcTs OR THE INFORMATIONAL ASPECTS 

It has been said that knowledge is 
power. If that is true, then information 
is very potent, for information is the 
basis of knowledge. In the field of reli- 
gion no one will deny there is a certain 
amount of knowledge necessary as a 
guide not only to proper conduct but 
also to methods of understanding and 
of wisdom. 

In various subject matter fields in 
elementary schools, high schools, and 
colleges, there are a great number of 
information tests. In the field of reli- 
gion the information tests are not large 
in number. Some of the most important 
ones are: Chassell, “Multipli Choice 
Tests of Religious Ideas,” Drew, “Tests 
and Religious Education,” Giles, “Sun- 
day School Examination,” Laycock, 
“Test of Biblical Information,” Watson, 
“Survey of Public Opinion and Some 
Religious and Economic Issues,” and 
Whitley, “Biblical Knowledge Tests.” 

These tests do not cover by any means 
all of the information phases of religion 
and the fields which they do cover they 
do not cover satisfactorily. Certainly 
more research work needs to be done in 
this phase of religion. The tests that 
have been developed are fairly reliable. 
The difficulty here, although this is no 
fault of the tests, lies in the fact that 
there doesn’t seem to be much relation- 
ship between information and conduct. 
That is, a person who receives a high 
score on a test of biblical information 
may not have high ideals, and his con- 
duct may be very questionable. This is 
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a field for some one to do some real 
worth while work in. 


EMOTIONS OR THE FEELING ASPECTS 

This is a field in which considerable 
work has been done but the results have 
been rather disappointing until within 
the last two or three years. Since emo- 
tions cannot be measured quantitatively 
directly, various ingenious devices must 
be used in getting at this phase of 
human behavior. On the other hand, 
as is well known, the emotions are the 
drives of all conduct and therefore be- 
come the most important phase of 
human behavior. A number of tests 
have appeared in an attempt to measure 
the emotions, especially as they affect 
behavior. Some of the most important 
tests now available are: Downey, “Indi- 
vidual Will Temperament Tests,” Dow- 
ney, “Will Temperament Group Tests,” 
Pressey, “X-O Tests for Investigating 
the Emotions,” Bathurst, “Diagnostic 
Temperament Test,” Watson, “Emo- 
tional Attitude Test.” 

With these tests the main difficulty 
has been in getting reliability. Consid- 
erable reliability has now been attained 
in many cases and the next few years 
should give us a number of very reliable 
tests in this field. There is probably no 
field as promising as this one. The above 
list of tests do not include laboratory 
methods of measuring the emotions 
such as the use of the galvanometer, the 
sphygmomanometer, the kymograph, 
the pneumograph, and other like instru- 
ments. 


SoctaL INTELLIGENCE OR SOCIAL 
ASPECTS 

In this phase progress has not been 
very rapid nor has it been satisfactory. 
Apparently, though, the difficulties here 
are not as great as in the field of emo- 
tions. With the application of a little 
more ingenuity rapid advancement 
should be made. Within the last three 
or four years, however, some rather 
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reliable tests have appeared. Among 
these are: “Social Intelligence Tests” 
by Dr. F. A. Moss, and other tests of 
social intelligence published by the Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, devised by Bath- 
urst and Telford, “The Measurement of 
Sociability Tests,” “The North Carolina 
Rating Scale for Fundamental Traits,” 
“An Outline of the Social Relationship 
of an Individual,” “The Personal Es- 
sayer,” and Watson, “Tests of Public 
Opinion.” 


ETHICS OR CONDUCT OR THE OVERT 
BEHAVIOR ASPECTS 

In this phase much work has been 
done. However, the problems faced 
have been so great that not very rapid 
progress has been made. One great 
problem which confronts workers in this 
field lies in the fact that knowledge of 
ethics or right conduct does not insure 
proper actual conduct. The tests so far 
devised have tended naturally enough 
to measure knowledge of conduct rather 
than conduct itself. However, progress 
has been made and the near future 
should give us reliable results. Some 
of the tests now available in this field 
are: Kohs, “Ethical Discrimination 
Tests,” Volker, “Function of Ideals 
Tests,” Volker, “Moral Conduct Test,” 
“Ethical Discrimination Tests” by Wil- 
son, and Brotemarkle, “Comparison 
Tests.” 

It should be kept in mind that in none 
of the above phases and fields outlined 
above are the tests adequate and com- 
plete. There are many parts of each 
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phase which have not been covered by 
any tests. It is believed, however, that 
continued work by the methods and 
technique which have been developed 
in the past will be the most fruitful of 
any other procedure or procedures. 


ee 

Many will view the position presented 
in this paper with a good deal of skep- 
ticism, holding that while it is logical, 
it nevertheless eliminates the vital factor 
of religion. This skepticism is based 
upon an erroneous conception of the 
role of science. Science, as we have 
stated above, does not attempt to meas- 
ure God, nor any of his attributes, but 
it seeks to determine only the effects 
of God and his agencies upon human 
life. This is what Professor Weigle 
calls the “limitation of science.” The 
primary aim of science is to discover 
and classify observable causes and ef- 
fects. If the observable causes and ef- 
fects of a religious life can be ascer- 
tained, the church will have everything 
it needs in the way of natural tools to 
produce the religious life in others. 
What more could the church desire? 
To say that the scientific method should 
not be used in religion because it cannot 
say what God is, although it does give 
adequate means for producing the God 
experience in man, is like saying we 
should not use electricity because no one 
knows what it is even though the laws 
governing it are well known. We do 
not claim that science is a cure-all, or 
that the scientific method will solve all 
problems. Science is only a method but 
it seems to be the best which has yet 
been discovered. 
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CHAPEL SERVICE AT ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS 


COLLEGE* 


L. S. McDANIEL 


FROM a statue of Buddha, fragrance 
of burning incense pervaded the air, 
as students assembled for the regular 
weekly chapel period. The pianist played 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” as they came 
in and again near the close of the serv- 
ice during silent prayer. She played 
“Melody of Love” as an accompaniment 
to the reading of each selection of re- 
ligious literature. After the silent prayer 
the service was concluded with the sing- 
ing of “Nearer My God to Thee.” The 
service reached its climax with audience 
participation in this prayer song. 

How the service was thought of by 
students is indicated by the following re- 
port from a member of the Educational 
Sociology Class: “The sense of shock 
occasioned by learning that mentally 
provocative, stimulating, challenging, 
and philosophic thoughts had come 
from what we considered Pagan faiths 
and beliefs, was instantaneously appeal- 
ing to the problem-solving mental mech- 
anism. One girl told me this morning 


*February 3, 1932. 
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that the pervasive incense made her re- 
ceptive-minded, and this made the shock 
more sharp. First she doubted her hear- 
ing; then she began to think.” 


es et S 


Dr. M—. This devotional program is 
a presentation of the class in educational 
sociology. The author of our text sets 
up the abundant life as the ultimate goal 
of education in general. But how 
abundant one’s life may be is a function 
of the environing social institutions. 
Hence these institutions, their mainte- 
nance and their improvement become the 
goal of public education. In our yes- 
terdays, education has very properly em- 
phasized the maintenance of the family, 
the church, authorized government, and 
the rest. In our tomorrows, we will con- 
tinue to do this, but we will put increas- 
ing emphasis upon the improvement of 
our institutions. It is easy to see the 
desirability of modifying our industrial 
institutions to prevent enforced unem- 
ployment and attendant hungry homes 
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when the world has bread and to spare. 
It is not hard to agree that there are 
abuses in recreational institutions, mov- 
ing pictures, dance halls, radio broad- 
casting, which make for disintegration 
rather than integration of personalities 
influenced. But there is less insistent 
demand that our religious institutions be 
not only maintained but improved. Per- 
haps the next step in this direction is a 
sympathetic understanding, an achieve- 
ment of tolerance. To that more im- 
mediate goal this program is intended to 
contribute. May I begin it by remind- 
ing you of the thought-provoking story 
of the Blind Men of Borneo. To one, 
the elephant was very like a wall ; to an- 
other, he was very like a tree; to an- 
other, he was very like a rope, according 
as each had come in contact with the 
elephant’s side or leg or tail. We are 
all blind men of Borneo, and none of us 
can possibly come to a complete under- 
standing of the infinite ; but we can share 
with one another our insights. We now 
invite you to join in a brief review of 
humanity’s quest for God. 
se 


Miss S—(reading): What is the cause? 
Whence are we born? Whereby do we live? 
And on what are we established? 

Beyond the darkness I know Him the great 
Spirit, shining on the sun; knowing Him is 
immortality; there is none other path by which 
to go. Than whom there is naught higher, 
naught smaller, naught so great. 

As a tree He standeth in the heavens firmly 
rooted; His spirit filleth all the universe. 
Without form, sorrowless is the Supreme. 
Pervading all things, He dwelleth within; he 
the Lord whose countenance is in all places, 
the gracious One whose presence is every- 
where. Within the heart, perceived by the 
heart and the mind, dwelleth He the inward 
soul of all. To know this is immortality. 

Let a man strive to purify his thoughts! 
What a man thinketh, that he is; this is the 
eternal mystery. Dwelling within God with 
thoughts serene, he will obtain imperishable 
happiness. 

If the thoughts of a man were so fixed on 
God as they are on the things of the realms 
of sense, who would not then be free from 
bondage? 

The happiness of a mind which by deep 
meditation hath been purged from all impurity 
and hath entered within God’s presence, can- 
not be told in words; it can be felt by the 
inward power only. 
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Dr. M—: That is from the sacred 
writings of the early Hindus, dating 
farther back in the dim past than any 
portion of our Bible. In this selection 
we share with the ancients the thrill of 
the quest for a solution of the mystic 
problem of the nature and meaning of 
existence. Was it of merely human 
origin? 

ee 


Mrs. C—: Accustom thyself to direct to 
God thy sincere prayer, saying: Grant me, 
I beseech Thee, strength anc health! He will 
give thee the things that are necessary for 
life. Thou shalt ‘be safe from anxious care. 

Put thyself for safekeeping into the hands 
of the God. Cast thyself into the arms of 
God. To thy silent meditations add pros- 
trations on the ground. 

Show thou affection to people of humble 
condition. 

I beseech thee to spread with the tongue 
the report of only that which is good upon 
the earth; as for reports of evil, hide them 
in thy bosom. 

Do the thing that is right and thou wilt 
attain to a true state of being. 


ee 


Dr. M—: That is from the Egyptian 
Book of Wisdom. Is there not some- 
thing of Divine Wisdom in it? Some- 
thing of evidence of the peace that 
passeth understanding, in the phrase 
“Thou shalt be safe from anxious care?” 


se Fe SF 


Miss G—: The scene of flowers is not 
borne against the wind, though it were sandal, 
rose-bay or jessamine; but the fragrance of 
the holy man is borne even against the wind; 
the righteous do pervade all space. 

More excellent than the scent of sandal and 
rose-bay, of lily and of jessamine, is the 
fragrance of good deeds. 

As standeth a massive rock unshaken by the 
wind, so stand the wise unmoved by praise 
or blame. 

Few men are they who reach the farther 
shore; the rest, a mighty multitude, run 
hither and thither along the bank. 

Better than sovereignty over earth, better 
than birth into heaven, than lordship over all 
the worlds, is the reward of entering the 
stream of holiness. 


tt 
Dr. M—: That is certainly a sublime 
conception of the influence of a good 
life pervading society in its gentle in- 
fluence as perfume pervades the air. Is 
it not evidence of mystic contact with 
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that Power not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness? We found this in- 
spiring paragraph in the sacred litera- 
ture of the Buddha whose image you see 
here on the table. 

es Se SF 


Miss H—: Praise be to God, the Lord of 
the worlds, the merciful, the compassionate, 
the Ruler of the day of judgment! Thee we 
serve, and to Thee we cry for aid. Direct 
us in the right way, the way of those to whom 
Thou art gracious; not of those with whom 
thou art wroth, nor of those who go astray. 

God’s is the east and the west; and whither- 
soever ye turn yourselves to pray, there is 
God’s face! Verily God doth comprehend and 
know. 

Praise be to Him! His is what is in the 
heavens and the earth; Him all things obey. 
Sole Maker of the heavens and earth, when 
he decreeth a matter, He doth but say to it, 
Be, and it is. 

Your God is one God, there is no God but 
Him the merciful, the Compassionate. 


te 
Dr. M—-: Inspiring insistence upon 
God as one God. That is from the Kor- 
an, the Bible of Mohammedans. 
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Mr. F—:Never seek justice for yourself. 
Seek it for others. Rejoice when you get it; 
but never seek it for yourself. 


ee 
Dr. M—: Not everything inspired is 
in a sacred book, says the Quaker. What 
was just read was said privately to me 
by Dr. McGiffert, our American Church 
Historian, as he helped me to face per- 


sonal issues. 
SS SS SS 


Miss H—: The Spirit of truth is of God. 
Intelligence, or the light of truth, was not 
created or made, neither indeed can be. All 
truth is independent in that sphere in which 
God has placed it, to act for itself, as also 
intelligence otherwise there is no existence. 
Man is the tabernacle of God, even temple; 
and whatsoever temple is defiled, God shall 
destroy that temple. The glory of God is in- 
telligence, or, in other words, light and truth; 
light and truth forsaketh the evil one. Man 
cannot be saved in ignorance. 

Therefore cease from all your light 
speeches, from all your lustful desires, from 
all your pride and light-mindedness, and from 
all your wicked doings. See that ye love one 
another; cease to be covetous; learn to im- 
part one to another as the gospel requires; 
cease to be idle; cease to be unclean; cease 
to find fault one with another; cease to sleep 
longer than is needful; retire to thy bed early, 





that ye be not weary; arise early, that your 
bodies and minds may be invigorated; and 
above all things, clothe yourselves with the 
bonds of charity, as with a mantle, which is 
the bond of perfectness and peace. 


ee SH 


Dr. M—: Ina Hospital in Idaho the 
Mormons took in my oldest boy, then 
a baby, and treated him without money. 
These “revelations” to which you have 
just listened are from the source of their 
inspiration. How long shall it be till we 
can all join the Mormons in saying 
“Man cannot be saved in ignorance.” 
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Mr. T—: What are the motives for prayer? 
Do we pray to make ourselves better or to 
benefit those who hear us, to enlighten the 
infinite or to be heard of men? Are we bene- 
fited by praying? Yes, the desire which goes 
forth hungering after righteousness is blessed 
of our Father, and it does not return unto 
us void. 

God is not moved by the breath of praise 
to do more than He has already done, nor can 
the infinite do less than bestow all good, since 
He is unchanging Wisdom and Love. We can 
do more for ourselves by humble fervent 
petitions, but the all-loving does not grant 
them simply on the ground of lip-service, for 
He already knows all. 

Prayer cannot change God, but it tends to 
bring us into harmony with him. Goodness 
attains the demonstration of Truth. A re- 
quest that God will save us is not all that 
is required. The more habit of pleading with 
the Divine, as one pleads with a human being, 
perpetuates the belief in God as humanly 
circumscribed, an error which impedes spirit- 
ual growth. 

God is love. Can we ask Him to be more? 
God is intelligence. Can we inform the infinite 
Mind of anything He does not already com- 
prehend? Do we expect to change perfec- 
tion? Shall we plead for more at the open 
fount, which is pouring forth more than we 
accept? The unspoken desire does bring us 
nearer the source of all existence and blessed- 
ness. 

Asking God to be God is a vain repetition. 
God is “the same yesterday and to-day, 
and forever”; and He who is immutably right 
will do right without being reminded of His 
province. The wisdom of man is not sufficient 
to warrant him in advising God. 

If we are ungrateful for Life, Truth, and 
Love, and yet return thanks to God for all 
blessings, we are insincere and incur the sharp 
censure our Master pronounces on hypocrites. 
In such a case the only acceptable prayer is 
to put the finger on the lips and remember 
our blessings. While the heart is far from 
divine Truth and Love, we cannot conceal 
the ingratitude of barren lives. 

What we most need is the prayer of fervent 
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desire for growth in grace, expressed in pa- 
tience, meekness, love, and good deeds. To 
keep the commandments of our Master and 
follow His example, is our proper debt to Him 
and the only worthy evidence of our gratitude 
for all that he has done. Outward worship 
is not of itself sufficient to express loyal and 
heartfelt gratitude, since He has said: “If 
ye love me, keep my commandments.” 

The habitual struggle to be always good is 
unceasing prayer. Its motives are made 
manifest in the blessings they bring,—bless- 
ings which, even if not acknowledged in audible 
words, attest our worthiness to be partakers 
of Love. 

Simply asking that we may love God will 
never make us love Him; but the longing to 
be better and holier, expressed in daily watch- 
fulness and in striving to assimilate more of 
the divine character, will mould and fashion 
us anew, until we awake in His likeness. 


se 

Dr. M—: Here is one of the pro- 
found insights into the nature of true 
prayer. It was not prayer of this sort 
of which Doctor Jowett spoke when he 
began one of his sublime public prayers 
with the words, “O Lord, do we mock 
Thee when we pray?” We owe this 


priceless exposition of the meaning of 
prayer to the founder of Christian 


Science. 
se SF 


Miss T—: And John answered him, saying, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name, and he followeth not us; and we for- 
bade him, because he followeth us not. 

But Jesus said, Forbid him not: for there is 
no man which shall do a miracle in my name, 
that can lightly speak evil of me. 

For he that is not against us is on our part. 


st 

Dr. M—: Were you doubtful about 
the sacredness of the sacred writings of 
other religions? Then go away medi- 
tating on these words from him whom 
we seek to follow, Jesus Christ our 
Lord: “He that is not against us is on 
our part.” 

Before we leave this chapel to resume 
the tasks of the day, let us bow in spirit 
in meditation and prayer while the piano 
plays softly. When the “Amen” sounds, 
please stand and join in singing together 
the closing hymn of worship. 
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BUILDING THE MACHINERY OF PEACE 





HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD 


OW can the nations settle the con- 

troversies which they have with 
one another without resorting to war? 
Here is a problem of transcendent im- 
portance because it touches not only 
money and goods, but that which is 
dearer—human life. Obviously, we 
cannot have war without the killing of 
our fellow men. 

“But why try to eliminate war,” you 
say. “It is a practice which dates from 
the earliest history. Both the kingdoms 
of the ancient world and the democra- 
cies of today have resorted to war. Not 
only is it an age-long practice but it is 
also an honorable one. Praise has always 
been showered on the soldier and tribute 
liberally bestowed on his mother. Na- 
tions, when their cause was considered 
just, have received no condemnation for 
using war to settle disputes. Why, then, 
should one seek to throw this age-long 
and honorable institution into the junk- 
pile?” 

Because a practice has been approved 
by society for centuries is not an abso- 
lute guarantee of continued approbation. 
From ancient times to the nineteenth 
century duelling was an approved way 
of settling individual disputes and 
avenging personal insults. It had the 
full consent of the Church. When duel- 
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ling was at its height in France, within 
a period of eighteen years 4,000 persons 
were killed by its practice. Alexander 
Hamilton, you remember, was killed by 
Aaron Burr on the field of honor. 
Duelling at last fell into disrepute and 
laws were enacted against it in all 
countries. Today a man who would kill 
his opponent in a duel would be regard- 
ed as a murderer. Thus society has out- 
lawed a practice which had the approval 
of the world for several thousand years. 

Another practice which has had a 
similar history is slavery. In the very 
childhood of the race this institution 
existed. Among the Hebrews, whose 
contribution to the religious life of the 
race merits signal recognition, man was 
held in bondage. There are some doubt- 
less, who are now reading this paper 
who remember when slavery was legal 
in this country. Moral uprising along 
with economic and political changes at 
length destroyed the institution. No civ- 
ilized state today legalizes slavery with- 
in its borders. A practice, at one time 
defended in the pulpit, is now without 
social approval. Like duelling, slavery 
has become a part of history. 

The fight against these practices was 
long and stubborn. The victory was 
not the result of one fell blow but of a 
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series of blows delivered in various parts 
of the world and at sundry times. The 
tentacles by which these two institutions 
clung to society were cut gradually. 
After generations of struggle during 
which the historian recounts the gains 
and losses, the victory came. Society 
outlawed two institutions which had for 
centuries enjoyed honorable approval. 


xe SF 


A similar conflict is now going on with 
war. This institution, considered from 
one epoch to another as fit and proper 
for the settlement of international con- 
troversies, is on the defensive. War is 
used less frequently in this century than 
in former times. Estimates show that 
from 1450 to 1660 65 per cent of the 
time was given to fighting; during the 
last half century this percentage has fall- 
en to twenty-two. 

Less time is given to fighting not be- 
cause disputes are fewer but because 
they are settled by other methods. The 
same process that marked the gradual 
elimination of duelling and slavery from 
civilization bids fair to relieve a well- 
ordered society of war. Controversies 
which were at one time decided on the 
field of honor by duellists are today ad- 
judged in halls of justice by courts of 
law. Situations which years ago sent 
men into slavery today send them to 
farm and factory. Wage-earners have 
displaced bondsmen. One type of life 
has supplanted another. With the cul- 
tural advance of social sentiments slav- 
ery would be a pitiful anachronism in 
our civilization. War, like duelling and 
slavery, is gradually giving way to other 
techniques for the settlement of interna- 
tional controversies. 

The elimination of war has long been 
a subject to challenge statesmen, phil- 
osophers, and humanitarians. Due to 
their efforts, by 1914, more than 150 
peace societies had been organized. Each 
society had many branches. During the 
last generation the peace movement re- 
ceived great impetus from three out- 
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standing capitalists. A Swedish inven- 
tor, Alfred Nobel, whose riches are 
linked with the invention and sale of 
dynamite and other high explosives, 
made possible an annual prize of $40,000 
for the most praiseworthy effort for the 
cause of world peace. An American 
publisher, Edwin Ginn, gave the World 
Peace Foundation with headquarters in 
Boston a million dollars. A Scotch- 
American steel magnate, Andrew 
Carnegie, established the Endowment 
for International Peace which bears his 
name, and donated to the cause of peace 
three buildings—the Peace Palace at the 
Hague, the Pan-American Union at 
Washington, and the Central American 
Court in Costa Rica. Today, more than 
at any time in history, there is a general 
interest in the peace movement. Thou- 
sands join with Coolidge in saying: “A 
state of war in any part of the world 
damages the interests of my country.” 
More than 1200 societies and associa- 
tions for the study of international 
politics exist in America alone. 

Many people see in the new diplomacy 
a forward step in the elimination of war. 
As a method of communication between 
governments in our day, diplomacy was 
founded in the sixteenth century by the 
republic of Venice. This republic was 
the first government to maintain envoys 
and ambassadors at the capitals of her 
neighboring states. To keep agents in 
residence at some foreign seat of govern- 
ment is, indeed, the essential characteris- 
tic of the diplomatic system. Begun 
by Venice in the sixteenth century; 
operated by Europe the following cen- 
tury; it has since become world-wide. In 
the early practice of diplomacy docu- 
ments were sometimes stolen; public 
officials often bribed; deceit frequently 
employed. It was a game of forfeits and 
favors; the waging of war for personal 
and dynastic reasons; the trading of 
one territory for another without regard 
to natural boundaries, ethnic facts or 
the welfare of the population. 

This diplomatic usage so marked with 


























fraud and so full of the war system is 
gradually giving way to new principles 
and techniques. The old diplomacy saw 
in the state an organization to carry on 
an appeal to arms as the climax of its 
activity; the new diplomacy conceives 
the state as an agent to deal with com- 
merce, public health, labor, education, 
and similar topics in the name of inter- 
national society. These new items of 
interest are common to all states and 
to the people of all states. For this 
reason the method of the new diplomacy 
is co-operation instead of controversy. 
Military and naval attaches, so necessary 
to the old diplomacy, are now giving 
way to representatives politically intel- 
ligent about international trade, scientific 
intercourse, and social legislation. A 
narrow, separatist point of view is now 
being supplanted by a broad, interde- 
pendent one. In the new diplomacy, 
practical co-operation is displacing 
theoretical isolation, and the ways of 
peace are taking the place of the ways 


of war. 
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Closely associated with the new 
diplomacy is another bit of peace ma- 
chinery, arbitration. When this method 
is used to settle international contro- 
versies, the dispute in question is re- 
ferred to an impartial umpire. The an- 
cient Greeks used arbitration 82 times; 
from 1800 to 1900 Europe resorted to 
arbitration 677 times; since 1900 over 
200 arbitrations occurred. In 1904, at 
the outbreak of the World War, 209 
arbitration treaties were in force. It is 
interesting to note that, of all these 
treaties, only three were in force between 
states that became belligerents on op- 
posing sides in the late war. One of 
these, that between Germany and Great 
Britain, expired thirty-five days before 
the two states were at war one with 
the other. The other two treaties were 
between Asutria-Hungary and Great 
Britian and between Austria-Hungary 
and Portugal. 
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A form of arbitration is the concilia- 
tion commission or commission of in- 
quiry. When a settlement is not reached 
through the ordinary channels of diplo- 
macy, states may submit the case in dis- 
pute to an international council that 
will hear it, consider it, and make recom- 
mendations for its solution. This meth- 
od was set forth by the Hague Con- 
ferences. Forty-four states have ap- 
proved such a plan. Over two hundred 
fifty international controversies have 
been adjusted during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries by this method. 
Our country has bound herself with 
twenty-one foreign states so that, in case 
a dispute with one or more of them 
develops and the regular diplomatic ne- 
gotiations fail to settle it, an interna- 
tional commission of inquiry shali 
investigate the dispute and make recom- 
mendations. The countries pledge them- 
selves not to go to war until after a delay 
of one year from the time the dispute 
is referred to the commission of in- 
quiry. 

In addition to the regular diplomatic 
circles and to the specialized forms of 
diplomatic machinery such as arbitra- 
tion and the commission of inquiry, 
there is also the international confer- 
ence as a method for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes between states. This 
is a fourth type of peace machinery. 
Conference brings diplomats face to face 
with each other. “An hour of direct 
intercourse between responsible minis- 
ters,” says Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, “is often worth months of 
written communications.” In our day 
we have seen MacDonald of Great 
Britain, Laval of France, and Grandi 
of Italy come in person to consult with 
President Hoover. Since the World 
War the League of Nations offers a 
continuous conference system in which 
experts in world affairs are always pres- 
ent. Through the activities of the 





League some extremely delicate inter- 
national controversies have been ami- 
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cably settled. At the present time the 
conflict between China and Japan over 
Manchuria is before the League for ad- 
justment. Before the war there existed 
approximately 500 organizations of a 
world-wide character of which 50 were 
official. From 1840 to 1914, 2,651 meet- 
ings were held. Obviously the use of 
the international conference to discuss 
and determine problems of world sig- 
nificance is a habit of long standing. 
Such conferences deal not only with in- 
ternationad administration but also with 
public international law. 


es Fe 


A final method to take the place of 
war for the settlement of international 
disputes is the use of a judicial tribunal. 
A court of this kind grew out of the 
Hague Conference in 1899. It has made 
nineteen awards. These have all been 
accepted by the parties to them. In 1907 
the Central American Court of Justice 
located at San José, Costa Rica, was 
established. It is virtually a Supreme 
Court for the five Central American 
States of Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador. It 
settled nine matters in ten years. The 
most important court for the pacific 
settlement of the controversies between 
nations is the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, known in our coun- 
try as the World Court, and established 
in 1921. Already it has rendered 
eighteen judicial decisions and given 
nineteen advisory opinions. Forty-five 
states are members of the Court and of 
this number 41 have agreed to submit to 
it international controversies of a legal 
nature of which they are a party. 

The United States is not a member of 
the World Court. Our statesmen helped 
draw up the plans for it and three dis- 
tinguished Americans had served as 
judges. So many conspicuous leaders in 
the field of international law participated 
in making the Court, in criticising the 
plan, and putting it in operation that it 
is fair to say that no other piece of 
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world political machinery has had so 
many gifted minds consider it. The 
adherence of the United States to the 
Court is now before our Senate and it 
is the hope of the leaders in the peace 
movement that this treaty-making body 
will approve our membership in it. In 
asking the present Senate to adhere to 
the Court, our Chief Executive said, “I 
need not repeat that for over twelve 
years every President and every Secre- 
tary of State has urged this action as 
a material contribution to the pacific 
settlement of controversies among na- 
tions and a further assurance against 
war.” 

When one enumerates the new diplo- 
macy, arbitration, commissions of in- 
quiry, international conferences, and 
judicial tribunals as agencies to take the 
place of war for the settlement of con- 
troversies between the nations, there is 
reason to believe that the outlawry of all 
war may in time become a reality. For 
after all nations must live together in 
an interdependent world. As Stress- 
mann of Germany once said: “The 
divine architect of the world did not 
create mankind uniform. He gave dif- 
ferent strains of blood to the nations; 
he gave to them their shrine, their 
mother tongue; he gave them as their 
homes countries of different nature. But 
it cannot be the meaning of a divine or- 
der that men should turn against each 
other their best national accomplish- 
ments and thereby again and again 
throw back the development of the gen- 
eral culture of mankind.” 
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Nations ultimately must accept, as 
men have accepted, the thought of 
Euripides: “It is a good thing to be 
rich, and a good thing to be strong, 
but it is a better thing to be beloved 
by many friends.” Then, as Isaiah de- 
clared, “Nations will learn war no 
more.” 
































RADIO, A NEW RELIGION ?* 


WAYNE LEYS 


HE world does not become excited 

when a new religion appears. The 
mortality of the cults balances the birth 
rate quite nicely. Only when a new re- 
ligion prospers is it taken seriously. It 
then changes from the bizarre kind of 
news that is humorously reported and 
good-naturedly received. Amused toler- 
ance henceforth is supplanted by the re- 
spect which attaches to anything worthy 
of criticism. 

Secularism has reached this turning 
point, judged by the alarms now raised 
in Christendom, Islam and the other 
sacred empires; but what is secularism? 
Its enemies are irritatingly vague. 
Secularism would appear to be a straw 
man, or rather a straw movement, to 
explain the defections from established 
religions. Yet, the worldliness of four 
continents can hardly be unorganized. 
Perhaps nineteenth century materialism 
has cast off the unattractive mantle in 
which it was clothed by Marx and 
Haeckel and found at last a faddish 
dress. Whatever the ancestry of secular- 
ism, its spread is currently associated 
with the influence of the public press, 
the public school, science, large scale 
industry, and the theater. And in the 





*We should like to have our readers’ comments on 
this article. 
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low visibility which forever clouds the 
age of the living, those agencies must 
be conceded the power to have done the 
thing. To use an old argument, they are 
a sufficient cause, whether or not they 
are the real cause. 

Without assuming to outline any al- 
leged history of the secular apostasy, 
I suggest that you can throw light on 
the question by spending an evening 
with your radio. Listen critically to 
the programs which come rushing into 
your place of refuge. Pay attention to 
their appeal. What do they take for 
granted? Which of your many wants 
do they satisfy? Does the ether bring 
“food for the soul” sufficient to make 
you independent of the church of your 
father ? 

Having suggested as much I might 
leave off here and allow you to make 
your observations and draw your own 
conclusions. Knowing, however, the 
common tendency to procrastinate in 
matters which are not pressing, I shall 
record a few of my own impressions of 
the loudspeaker’s evangel. These im- 
pressions were gathered recently when 
I had opportunity for continuous study 
of radio entertainment. Rather than 
trust to random dialings or to my own 
peculiar taste I decided to study an en- 
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tire week’s schedule as systematically 
and as impartially as possible, sampling 
features of every description. The re- 
sult exceeded my expectations. 

First of all, I ruled out the Catholic 
hour, the numerous broadcasts of Prot- 
estant services, the devotional periods, 
and the programs of non-Christian 
sects. No doubt, the conventional church 
of the air keeps some people away from 
their local congregation, especially in 
communities where the ministry is below 
the average. But broadcasts which are 
labelled religious reveal nothing of the 
spread of secularism. Their influence is 
on the side of the older sects, even 
though they weaken the sectarian organ- 
ization. 

xe F SF 

I began to feel some comprehension 
of secular religion while listening to jazz 
and the crooners. It was that popular 
ditty, “You’re My Everything,” that 
brought the insight. A romantic song, 
a song of love, you will say. Yes, a 
romantic love song it is, but there is 
more to it than the affection of a man 
for a woman. There is utter devotion, 
a sentimental attachment which or- 
ganizes all of the chaotic experiences of 
a crowded life. The springtime, winter, 
adversity, happiness, everything is in- 
terpreted. The psychological value of 
the ballad is very close to that of the 
old hymns, “Jesus Is All the World to 
Me,” for example. Ballad and hymn 
alike voice a mystical romanticism. 
Their poetic expressions are predicated 
upon an identical desire to unify a di- 
vided self, and, therefore, inevitably 
gravitate toward identical forms of 
speech. I was not surprised, then, to 
hear an announcer describe “You’re My 
Everything” as Alpha and Omega. 

Not all radio crooning concerns 
romance. Nearly every station has its 
standard hymns of home: some old ones, 
such as “Swanee River,” some new ones, 
such as the rage of the present season— 
“Home.” The similarity between these 
secular appreciations and the sacred 
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music concerning heaven is startling. 
Both belong to the dream life of a yearn- 
ing, love-hungry humanity. And who 
can say that the crooners are not more 
effective in reaching the hearts of the 
masses than the “home and heaven” 
singing evangelists? Particularly when 
these soothing tunes are interspersed 
with the readings of lugubrious station 
poets radio is a rival to the church, a 
rival because the escape motive no less 
than the interpretation motive looks to 
secular love rather than to any formula 
of orthodoxy for satisfaction. 

I have confined discussion to popular 
music only because popular music hap- 
pened to furnish my clue. Having 
learned to look for the religious values 
of jazz, I listened to the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. For those who 
are not confused by the intricacies, I 
decided, the compositions rendered by 
these organizations are no less effective 
than the crooner’s lullabies. Scherzo, 
intermezzo and aria are explained by 
Olin Downes, Walter Damrosch and 
Deems Taylor in terms that carry “re- 
ligious feeling.” “Finlandia,” the “Fifth 
Symphony,” “Aida”—they are already 
the soul music of millions. But I must 
not attempt an exhaustive analysis of 
the spiritual qualities of radio’s secular- 
ism. I pass on to another category, 
leaving endless observations for your 
evenings at home. 

Radio furnishes secularism a growing 
corps of pastors. Having myself com- 
forted the mourners, cheered the sick, 
reconciled the quarrelsome, and encour- 
aged the unfortunate, I was surprised to 
hear the exact stock-in-trade of the min- 
istry used over the air. The only im- 
portant difference is the absence of 
theistic references. The less reputable 
radio pastors are the “psychologists” 
and the astrologers. Be not deceived. 


Their lack of professional standing does 
not detract from the reality of the dif- 
ficulties on which they attempt to advise, 
nor the therapeutic value of discussing 
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problems. They draw the “parishioner” 
out, get his conflict into the open, object- 
ify it, and often, no doubt, “save souls.” 
Astrologers are not the only pastors. 
There are advisers eminently fitted to 
minister to a wide variety of needs 
which the average churchman scarcely 
dares to touch. I marvelled at the wis- 
dom of Angelo Patri, the beauty special- 
ists, the legal and financial counsellors, 
the homemakers and cooking experts, 
the medical and dental authorities, even 
the “Fireside Philosopher.” And though 
disgusted somewhat by the doctor who 
had to go to Mexico to dictate his 
panaceas, I could nevertheless marvel 
even more at the listening thousands and 
their absent treatment. 

Impressed as I was by these obvious 
pastors, I was not blinded to other min- 
istries. I detected a pastoral function 
in the skits and dialogues that amuse but 
also admonish the public. Amos ’n Andy, 
the Goldbergs, the Stebbins Boys, Clara, 
Lu and Em: here are some pastors who 
minister unto those who know not that 
they are ministered unto. They suc- 
ceed in making people laugh about their 
own shortcomings. How often during 
my week of study I had to confess that 
they had been prying into my own so- 
cial relations. Yet, they never talk of 
God nor of salvation. Except for the 
censorship forbidding sectarian views 
they might be Christian pastors; but 
the censorship makes them secular 
pastors. 

ee eS 

What about sermons? If you exclude 
sermons that are sermons, what does 
radio offer to take the place of the 
homiletic discourse? You may at first 
notice nothing that has the flavor of 
exhortation except the advertising. Pa- 
tient listening, however, will discover 
many substitutes for the Sabbath preach- 
ment. Not a few of the educational 
talks are really evangelistic in their 
fervor. I did not catch the hortatory 
tone so much in the programs of the 
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National Council of Radio in Education, 
but it was distinctly audible in the 
speeches promoted by the Adult Educa- 
tion Council. It was louder in the 
farm programs. It was unmistakable 
in “Old Man” Henderson’s nightly 
tirades against the chain stores, and in 
the Union Label talks of WCFL. It 
resounded to the skies in the national 
hook-ups featuring the President’s Un- 
employment Relief campaign. It was an 
old-fashioned sermonic cadence when I 
tuned in on “America at Work.” The 
sermon often ended with an appeal for 
a generous offering, and I could im- 
agine myself in attendance at an old- 
fashioned revival. 

Preaching has exalted the “Word.” 
Exalting the Word has consisted in a 
vivid presentation of history viewed re- 
ligiously. The congregation were made 
to feel that they were, every member, 
a part of a glorious tradition and a 
moving cause. Radio is exalting the 
Word. The popularity of historical 
sketches attests the effectiveness of this 
new form of preaching. The colorful 
story of the nation is made more color- 
ful in “Death Valley Days” and the 
“Lives of the Presidents.” They are 
readings from the historical books of 
the national Bible. Like other sacred 
scriptures, radio dramas  moralize. 
Moral often gets the better of fact; 
but since the stories deal with a past 
which might otherwise be completely 
forgotten, they are history. 

Again emphasizing the parallel be- 
tween radio dramatics and the sermon, I 
point to history in the making. Radio 
makes men feel that certain events of 
the day are part of history, events which 
without interpretation are merely dis- 
connected incidents. Inaugurations and 
epoch-making conventions are brought 
to the entire world against a background 
of stirring band music and descriptions 
replete with sentiment and symbol. 
Then, at the close of the day, the news 
is not only read, but interpreted by 
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Lowell Thomas and Mr. Kaltenborn. 
Once a week “The March of Time” 
dramatized the news. After listening to 
the last named program I felt as if I 
had participated in the events thus pre- 
sented. What better result could any 
preacher expect from his sermon? The 
audience is exhorted, eddified, stimu- 
lated, identified with cosmic develop- 


ments. 
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I cannot in a short article mention 
all of the religious values of radio, nor 
should I, in view of your chance to hear 
for yourself. I have not cited the chil- 
dren’s hours and their many clubs 
which, in certain ways, resemble Sun- 
day schools. These are left for your 
scrutiny. But I defy you to find in them 
anything except a secular religion. They 
are secular, being both worldly and non- 
ecclesiastical. Radio is articulating the 
religious needs and aspirations of the 
world without the aid of established 
churches. 

Will radio religion become organized 
and directly oppose the churches? I 
think it will not. For one consideration, 
it is controlled by men who do not have 
that end in view. Furthermore, they 
have no wish to offend the militant 
forces of the religious world. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that 
radio’s secular religion will become 
firmly established as the source of in- 
spiration without ever setting up as a re- 
ligious institution. In ancient Rome 
and in China until recently the social 
unit of religion was the family. Re- 
ligion flourishes only in a community, 
but the community need not be a church. 
It is quite possible that religious experi- 
ence may in the future center about the 
household group, depending upon radio 
for its hymns, pastoral advice, sermons 
and so forth. 

Radio is peculiarly fitted for the task. 
It carries the prestige of the unseen. Its 
mechanism is still a miracle to common 
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sense, and perhaps will always continue 
to be so. Radio has a way of securing 
the best talent in the land. (We wish 
it would use that way with more dis- 
cretion.) Radio is economical. It can, 
through its hundreds of stations, offer 
every type of religious service simulta- 
neously. Radio can make the universal 
and cosmic very intimate, and vice versa, 
with the added advantage that intimacy 
is protected from the prying eyes of hu- 
man ministers who are not always 
worthy of confidence. Radio is con- 
ducive to the dramatic and the poetic. 
And finally, its artists have found the 
“heart” of the public. They “touch the 
emotions.” Of course what that really 
means is that they bring up subjects on 
which people are emotional: the deepest 
concerns of life, the most serious prob- 
lems of men as human beings. Men 
want a controlling ideal, security, some- 
thing “eternal,” which will regulate the 
emotions which arise in the ultimate 
areas of experience. This the radio men 
are supplying far more than most church 
members would care to admit. 
es Fe 

Is secular religion by radio desirable? 
Nobody knows. At present I can 
foresee certain dangers. Radio is only 
pseudo-humanistic. That is, it is na- 
tionalistic. It is not universal. More- 
over, I am not satisfied, nor are you, that 
the power of a few broadcasting systems 
is wisely used. There is a constant op- 
portunity for selfish exploitation and 
authoritarian tyranny of the worst sort. 
Sociologists and psychologists of re- 
ligion, furthermore, do not know that a 
religious life dependent on the radio in- 
stead of the church is well-balanced and 
complete. No one knows what the ef- 
fect of television will be on wireless 
artistry. The intimations of the future 
are uncertain. And that is just the rea- 
son that thinking men and women 
should listen, listen very carefully. 
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eer progress was made, during 
the last days of March and early 
in April, in the co-operative conferences 
held at the University of California at 
Los Angeles in the interests of educa- 
tion and religion. Being the first series 
of conferences and meetings of the kind 
ever held it was of major importance. 
Never had such diverse ranges of au- 
thorities met to discuss their common in- 
terests in religion and education. 

This was accomplished only through 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
University itself, the University Religious 
Conference, the highest authorities of 
the Catholics, Jews, and Protestants of 
the Pacific Coast, and the North Ameri- 
can Conference on Higher Education 
and Religion affiliated with the Religious 
Education Association. Three most 
notable members of the Catholic Hier- 
archy, one distinguished rabbi from each 
branch of Judaism, three nationally 
known Protestants, and three leading 
university administrators were present 
from the North American Conference on 
Higher Education and Religion. Repre- 
sentatives of state institutions of higher 


learning, synagogues, Catholic and 
Protestant churches from all along the 
Coast, as well as others from the Cen- 
tral and Southern states, were in at- 
tendance. 

eS Ss 

The opening meeting was a most 
pleasant and gratifying experience to 
all who rejoice in seeing the great Amer- 
ican historical religious bodies co-operat- 
ing in meeting common needs and ob- 
jectives. After years of practicing 
good will through daily co-operation a 
local Catholic Bishop, a local rabbi, a 
representative of the Episcopal Bishop 
and an official representative of the 
Federation of Protestant Churches par- 
ticipated in an inspiring and prophetic 
dedicatory service of the first unit of the 
new University Religious Center on the 
afternoon of March 30th. 

In this wisely arranged building the 
representatives of all religious groups 
have offices, reception rooms, a quiet 
room, library and conference room. Al- 
though other units are to follow, the 
present building is a very satisfactory 
equipment in which to develop the phi- 
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losophy and programs of co-operative 
effort now emerging in great state uni- 
versities. 

There were no precedents to follow in 
building a charter or for formulating 
the articles of incorporation for an in- 
stitution jointly owned by this combina- 
tion of religious interests. Without the 
consecration and rich experience of the 
executive secretary, the devotion of the 
religious officials—Catholic, Episcopal, 
Jewish, and Protestant—and the sagacity 
of earnest legal minds the feat could not 
have been accomplished. All believed 
in the idea, all realized the imperative 
need, and all dedicated themselves to 
making possible the impossible. The 
faith in each other here represented, 
through years of patient effort in over- 
coming difficulties, bespeaks wonders for 
the University, the religious forces of 
Southern California and, by example, for 
the entire nation. 

st 


An extensive program is being carried 
on in and through this Religious Cen- 
ter. New possibilities are being revealed 
and new problems are being confronted 
daily. The actual demonstration of reli- 
gious leaders of widely differing groups 
living together religiously, without 
compromise of principle or practice, is 
convincing the observer that organized 
religion does have power when not 
weakened by friction between the parts 
of its own machinery. 

This plan, like all others, has its 
weaknesses, but it is making such rich 
contributions that the earnest seeker 
for the best aspires, perhaps with unex- 
pressed fear, to encourage a movement 
which he feels is headed in the right 
direction. As a result fear is diminish- 
ing, confidence is growing, the burden 
of proof is shifting to the objector, and 
the “impossible” has become a realiza- 
tion rapidly being taken for granted. 

Following the dedicatory service, the 
Provost of the University generously 
gave a dinner in his beautiful home to 


certain distinguished guests who were 
participating in the various sessions. 
On this happy occasion high officials in 
Catholic, Jewish, Protestant and State 
educational circles discussed their com- 
mon problems and ventured prophetic 
aspirations for co-operative endeavors. 
With full appreciation of differences the 
delightful spirit of comradeship en- 
gendered here continued through all the 
sessions that followed. 

On the night of March 30th, in the 
great auditorium, at the invitation of the 
University in co-operation with the 
North American Conference on Higher 
Education and Religion, a historical 
meeting was made possible. The presi- 
dent of the University presided, while 
an outstanding member of the Catholic 
Hierarchy, a leader in Judaism, a famous 
Protestant and the Provost of the Uni- 
versity spoke on the general theme of 
the Conference to grateful and often 
amazed throngs both visible and invis- 
ible. 

In the opening masterly address by 
the presiding officer, the issue was 
squarely, fearlessly, and tactfully stated 
to the great delight but serious sobering 
of all. In declaring that the bringing 
of the contribution religion has to make 
to State Education can be side-stepped 
no longer, he voiced the conviction of 
all, as well as threw down a ringing 
challenge to all. 

The apparent hopelessness of the situ- 
ation has resided in the inability of re- 
sponsible leaders in Church and State to 
co-operate in the accomplishment of 
common objectives. Officials have failed 
in their co-operative efforts largely be- 
cause of the persisting belief that co- 
operation can be effected only through 
compromise. But now with the more 


conservative, pedagogical and construc- 
tive policy of “cooperation without com- 
promise” an era of confidence, apprecia- 
tion, and building is dawning. 

The various speakers all from their 
expressed es- 


respective viewpoints, 
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sentially what the president had so ef- 
fectively and succinctly said in his key- 


note address. All stated the need of 
supplementing state education with re- 
ligion and of the necessity of co-opera- 
tion of religious and educational leaders 
if the challenge is to be met. They all 
evidenced the most sincere desire of 
finding ways and means, satisfactory to 
all, of meeting the challenge. 

This challenge, by an outstanding au- 
thority in state education, broadcast 
to the responsible leaders of all reli- 
gious groups of the Southwest, will echo 
to their respective constituencies and re- 
echo to the nation. The real significance 
of this for religious education cannot be 


measured. 
se KF SF 


On March 3ist the first Pacific Re- 
gional meeting of the North American 
Conference convened in the beautiful 
new Religious Center. This Conference 
was composed of select leaders from 
many states and institutions. The con- 
ference was opened by a heart to heart 
talk of the problems the university ad- 
ministrator has in dealing with character 


‘influences and agencies. This intimate 


confidential presentation from the very 
inside by a sympathetic experienced ad- 
ministrator brought home to the hearers 
many things they needed to know, as 
well as plunged them into the concrete 
issues at the very outset. 

The response for organized religion 
was given by an unusually well-informed 
Catholic official in matters pertaining to 
what organized religion might do under 
such conditions. He spoke for all groups 
when he assured the University officials 
that organized religion is anxious to co- 
operate with them just as fast as meth- 
ods satisfactory to all can be worked out. 

A leading state educator then read a 
most discerning paper on “Our Common 
Needs and Objectives,” further clarify- 
ing what had been coming to the fore in 
the previous meetings and speeches. This 
excellent foundational study brought 
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everyone present, however vaguely he 
may have thought of there being com- 
mon needs and objectives, to the realiza- 
tion that they are so many and so vital 
that sidestepping can no longer be con- 
doned. Clearer and clearer it became 
that these common needs must be met 
and these comraon objectives attained if 
the character product in state education 
is to justify the ever increasing burden 
of taxation being levied upon the stag- 
gering public. An indifferent attitude on 
the part of university authorities, as 
servants of the public, is no more par- 
donable than the hitherto non-coopera- 
tive attitude of religious authorities to- 
ward those responsible for the education 
of their youth in these great institutions 
of learning. The issue cannot be side- 
stepped—state educators and religious 
authorities must co-operate in co- 
ordinated constructive programs of 
character building or all will go down 
together. 

A distinguished rabbi gave a scholar- 
ly paper on “Teaching Religion in High- 
er Education.” The erudition displayed 
throughout, the spiritual warmth, the 
keen analysis, and the winsome modesty 
carried conviction. His contention that 
religion, when taught with the highest 
academic efficiency and by its richest ex- 
emplification on the part of the teacher, 
is not only a most worthy subject for 
the curriculum but basic in culture and 
character. It was emphasized that edu- 
cation in its most vital aspects for living 
in an increasingly complex society, with- 
out the type of religious instruction just 
described is not only one-sided but even 
fraught with danger. 

Constructive means of bringing the 
idealism of religion into state education 
were proposed much to the encourage- 
ment of all, and as a challenge to all. 

The scholarly warm-hearted director 
of a school of religion in the heart of a 
great state university spoke on some re- 
sults of co-operation of churches and 
state in education in a non-compromise 
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program. It was pointed out, as in a 
previous paper, that in meeting common 
needs and objectives, Church and State 
could co-operate without compromise 
greatly to the advantage of both. It 
was seen that striking advances had 
been made in bringing the idealism of 
religion, as well as instruction in reli- 
gion—both by precept and example—to 
the university campus. State education 
here is supplemented by definite reli- 
gious influence through a high grade fac- 
ulty of specialists, nominated by the co- 
operating religious bodies, to instruct 
their respective student groups. Several 
years of successful operation of this 
school has proven its value and sound- 
ness of plan, to the state board of edu- 
cation, university administration, stu- 
dents, religious workers and ecclesias- 
tical authorities alike. While those most 
responsible for the project would not 
claim they have yet “attained,” clear it 
is that gratifying strides have been tak- 
en in the general direction of co-opera- 
tion without compromise on the part of 
both Church and State. 

The last paper was presented by a 
Protestant who has been many years an 
exceptionally successful leader in local 
and national student work, on the sub- 
ject, “Trends in Relation of Church and 
State in Education.” This paper gave 
an excellent survey of American Educa- 
tion pointing out the swing with its 
causes from church to state education— 
through the periods of authority, chaos 
and the dawning reconstruction. The 
effective operation of the principle of 
separation of Church and State, with all 
its benefits, has been accompanied by 
chaotic and direful results. The serious- 
ness of this situation is inspiring more 
statesmanlike view of the field, so efforts 
are being made through experiments and 
organizations, both local and national, 
to deal more constructively with the 
problem. The separatist program has 
proved to be self-defeating—hope lies in 
the direction of sympathetic co-opera- 
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tion and co-ordination of all interests in- 
volved—both of Church and_ State. 
This paper, along with the discussion 
that followed, pointed out that even 
granting all that might be hoped for, a 
program of co-operation with state edu- 
cation, it would not remove the need for 
the “religious” college, where environ- 
ment, personnel, equipment and atmos- 
phere might be provided more satisfac- 
torily for the cultivation of character. 
It was painfully realized by the confer- 
ence, however, that one of the great trag- 
edies in educational trends has been the 
drift of so many “religious” colleges 
away from religion itself. It was seri- 
ously questioned if the character prod- 
uct of some of these “religious” colleges 
is as good, for example, as that of the 
average state agricultural college. 
Churches here have many times sold 
their birthright for a much diluted, poor- 
ly satisfying and often nauseating mess 
of pottage. Both—such colleges and 
the churches relying upon them for fut- 
ure leadership—are doomed to diminish- 
ing returns in the race with tax-sup- 
ported institutions. Unless they deliver 
the one product that justifies their ex- 
istence the day of their demise can be 
postponed only by the continued un- 
awareness of their supporters. 
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It is becoming clearer and clearer that 
the hope of our country lies in its educa- 
tion—and in that type which will culti- 
vate head, hand, and heart alike. So far 
as institutions are concerned, the “reli- 
gious” college must again become reli- 
gious and state education must be supple- 
mented with religious idealism in some 
effective way, satisfactory to all and 
safeguarding all. 

All the foregoing papers were briefly 
discussed with utter frankness and can- 
dor. It was most heartening to hear a 
famous Catholic Bishop, a distinguished 
Jewish rabbi, a leading Protestant and a 
seasoned state educator defending the 
same proposition. The unanimity of 
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opinion running through the papers and 
discussions was a surprising discovery 
to those not having attended such a con- 
ference. The fact that the differences 
which were voiced were quite as much 
within groups as between groups was 
not only surprising but also revealing. 
There was not even a suggestion of an 
alignment of one group against another. 
The entire procedure was permeated by 
the spirit of true comradeship in the hon- 
est search for ways and means of meet- 
ing pressing common needs. 

The frankness, sincerity, yet obvious 
appreciation of each other’s position and 
difficulties, engendered such a spirit of 
mutual confidence that when the time 
for closing came, the sense of need of 
serious co-operative study with the view 
to constructive results, naturally lead 
the group to resolve itself, along with 
two score other leaders not present, into 
a permanent Pacific Regional Confer- 
ence of the national organization. It 
then proceeded to elect its first presi- 
dent, Dean Phillip A. Parsons of the 
University of Oregon, who had so com- 
mended himself to the Conference, by 
his spirit, fairness, insight, and vision 
that he was unanimously asked to be- 
come our first elected leader. A series 
of vice presidents representing different 
centers and interests are to be selected, 
after which the program for the follow- 
ing year will be adopted. 

Sponsoring this Conference are over 
half a hundred leaders—Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, and State Educators, from 
all parts of the Pacific Coast. With such 
leadership and sponsorship the national 
organization may well look forward with 
happy anticipation to the accomplish- 
ments of its first regional ally. 

On the night of March 31st, the Board 
of Associates of the University Religious 
Conference at U. C. L. A. generously 
gave a memorable banquet to over half 
a thousand select people from various 
parts of the country. The lady presid- 
ing is one of the leaders of the South- 
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west as well as of the Nation. The main 
speaker, an Episcopalian, represented, as 
a life member—the associates of the Uni- 
versity Religious Conference. The Jew- 
ish speaker represented the Board of 
Trustees of the Conference, a distin- 
guished visitor, Catholic Bishop and a 
Protestant from the East, spoke for the 
National Conference. The final word 
was given by a representative of the 
Staff of the University Religious Con- 
ference, a greatly beloved priest who has 
been an abiding inspiration at the heart 
of the Los Angeles co-operative project 
from its inception. 

The significance of this great festive 
occasion for religious education, both by 
example and precept, can be judged ade- 
quately only after the passing of years. 

Following these more formal meetings 
were two other less formal series held 
simultaneously—the one at the new Re- 
ligious Center with local denomination- 
al interests, the other in private, with 
national interests. In alphabetical or- 
der, each great religious group, includ- 
ing its officers, students, professors, and 
interested friends, spent a day in confer- 
ence and fellowship, studying their pos- 
sibilities and programs, separately and 
co-operatively. This series rendered a 
great service to the University, the Con- 
ference, the students, and faculty, the 
churches and synagogues, and to reli- 
gion in general. The enormous amount 
of work on the part of the Conference 
Staff was justified by the invaluable 
service rendered. 

The other series being held simulta- 
neously with the above was made pos- 
sible by a generous host, through an 
abiding friendship with the chairman of 
the Directing Council of the National 
Organization, a distinguished visiting 
Catholic Bishop. A full week was given, 
under ideal conditions and surroundings, 
to this series. During this time various 
sized groups met daily, composed of 
presidents of institutions, public and 
private representatives of State and 
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Church, from Oregon and Minnesota on 
the North to Oklahoma, Iowa, Ohio, and 
New York on the East. Problems of 
relationships of Church and State in ed- 
ucation, religious co-operation, regional 
and national developments were dis- 
cussed with frankness and penetration 
not possible under less favorable con- 
ditions and surroundings. Strategic 
contact acquaintances were made, 
friendships cemented, and plans made 
which will have far-reaching results in 
the years ahead. 

Through the hearty co-operation of 
the press, radio, pulpit, Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, University, University Re- 
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ligious Conference, local, regional and 
eastern friends, an enormous impact was 
made in the broader interests of réligious 
education upon common formidable foes 
hitherto impeding our progress. Edu- 
cation by association was seen here in 
a variety of forms at its best and on a 
great scale. 

The gratitude on the part of those 
carrying this movement so much on their 
hearts for the sacrifices made in time, 
money, and comfort on the part of all 
who helped make this series a success, 
can only be expressed by a deeper con- 
secration and more earnest service. 


st Ss 


RELIGION has the element of challenge and 
adventure. It is a challenge to faith in these 
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greatest values and in their ultimate significance, 
even when the way to their attainment seems 
blocked by a thousand hindrances. It is a call to 
high adventure in the sphere of creative enrich- 
ment in the face of forces that are doing their 
utmost to impoverish life. It is the faith that the 
universe is after all a realm of ends with the task 
of achievement largely in our own hands. Yet it 
is a partnership enterprise between man and his 
universe.—A. Stewart Woodburne, “The Goal of 
Religion,” The Journal of Religion, April, 1932. 





























Attention: Mr. Young! 


To the Editor: The April number of our 
journal is so full of good things that I hesi- 
tate to say a word otherwise than of praise. 
But I should like to disclaim some of the 
things which Mr. Young says in his letter 
about my criticism of the Christian college. 
First, he makes me say much that I did not 
say. Of course, I would have aims in educa- 
tion, but I should not like to limit those aims 
to a system which I consider inadequate. The 
Christian aim is, in my judgment, inadequate 
to much of modern life. I yield to no one in 
my admiration and fealty to some of the 
teachings of Jesus, but I cannot help feeling 
that more is needed than his precepts. Shall 
I sell all that I have (little enough) and give 
to the poor? Would that solve any problem 
either for me or for the poor? Shall I live 
a celibate life? Is there only one excuse for 
divorce? Shall I withdraw myself from po- 
litical activity, rendering to Caesar the things 
which are his without comment or question? 
Shall I share the belief of Jesus in the sudden 
end of all things? Shall I ignore as he did 
all educational questions? Can I be as sure 
as he was that God is a loving personal 
father? To turn to Jesus for final authority 
in the words of Randall “means the abandon- 
ment of search for the additional insight nec- 
essary for our transformed world. We must 
draw on all the wisdom that the past affords, 
not merely from the Hebrew prophets, even of 
the greatest of them.” But enough of this. 
Negative criticism is ungracious at best. 

Another source of my opposition to an 
exclusively Christian program is the behavior 
of Christians when they are called upon to 








conduct services of worship when non-chris- 
tians are present. At the conventions of the 
R. E. A. I have almost always to suffer for 
our Jewish brethren when a Christian prays. 
If only the leader of worship would couch his 
worship in terms of universal religion, how 
much more courteous and gentlemanly it 
would be. One never finds a Jew making 
this particular breach in good breeding. 
Epwin Farr_ey. 

American Unitarian Association, New York 

City. 
es Ft SF 


The Bible in Higher Education 


To the Editor: Congratulations to you. 
Religious Education is constantly improving. 
Let me suggest to the members of the Asso- 
ciation that they ought to get behind you in 
the work you are doing. We all feel the 
depression, our salaries are not equal to the 
added demands, etc. But this Association 
must not fail. I have found two new mem- 
bers this week. Why not put on a campaign? 
Let each member find one or two new ones. 
You and your associates have been silently 
working and bearing a big burden. Why 
not give us all a chance to share it? 

I started out to say a word @ propos Rabbi 
Newman’s appeal for an intelligent under- 
standing of that. great body of literature 
known as the Bible. It is, of course, no- 
torious that American education in its zeal 
for separation of church and state has left 
biblical literature to the churches. President 
Faunce back in 1908 in his Yale Lectures 
sounded the call for a reconsideration of this 
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point. We may well ponder his words to- 
day: 


“It is greatly to be desired that we should 
have in this country such a union of scholar- 
ship and fervor as is frequently seen in Eng- 
land. We can easily recall the names of a 
dozen men in recent English and Scottish 
life, like those of Canon Farrar and Henry 
Drummond and George Adam Smith, who 
have united large and scholarly investigation 
with profound spiritual fervor. But in Amer- 
ica too often knowledge and zeal have stood 


asunder.” 


This aspect of the situation is seen more 
clearly today by teachers of English literature 
than by pastors and parents. In the last twen- 
ty-five years, the United States has gone 
farther than any other country in the inten- 
sity of literary study. Since English and 
American literature from the beginning to 
the twentieth century abound in biblical 
allusions, a knowledge of the Bible is simply 
indispensable to the pursuit of literary studies. 
How can Shakespeare be intelligently read 
without a knowledge of the Bible? The same 
holds true of Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and so on. A few years back students came to 
college with this knowledge—now they come 
with no knowledge of the subject at all. This 
is in part the result of the reaction away 
from the Bible-centered to the child-centered 
program. In part, again, it is the result of 
the gradual loss of interest in religion on 
the part of the home. Rabbi Newman dis- 
cusses this in a pointed manner. 


The interesting turn of events, however, is 
this. Colleges, regardless of religious affilia- 
tions, as well as state universities, are rapidly 
adding to their curricula courses in biblical 
literature. I think this is a good sign. There 


is no reason why a state university should 
teach Homer and not the Bible. And this 
movement is coming down into the high 


schools. Several states have legalized the 
teaching of biblical literature in high schools. 
What the church has been unable to do (and 
this is no reproach on the church), high 
schools, colleges, and state universities are 
now beginning to do. This is all a hopeful 


movement. 
Cuartes A. HAWLEY. 


The State School of Religion, University 
of Iowa. 


Clarified Thinking Through Controversy 


To the Editor: Two elements stand out as 
most significant in the April issue of the 
Journal in my judgment. 

First, the “R. E. A. Forum” is an outstand- 
ing forward step in the Journal. Too often we 
hesitate to discuss openly points where views 
differ. Especially is this true if the author of 
the article is known as an authority. On 
the other hand, the best thinking is done 
where viewpoints clash, or differences of 
If this department of the 
Journal is to grow, it will mean that many 


opinion arise. 


of your writers will have to present contro- 
versial issues, or prepare their articles so the 
subject is not closed to further inquiry. 
Second, while the articles maintained that 
high standard of research and scientific in- 
quiry, still they were practical to the extent 
of dealing with everyday problems. I need 
but mention in illustration one or two of the 
articles, such as “Motivating Trends in Pres- 
ent-day Reading and The Influence of the 
Book Store,” or “The Y.M.C.A. at Work in 
the Lower Social and Economic Levels.” 
Other articles could be mentioned with: equal 
enthusiasm for this more practical emphasis. 
The Convention theme should help in both of 
these directions in bringing the best thought 
and practice to the attention of religious edu- 


cators, 
W. R. Boorman, 
Executive Secretary, Big Brother Associa- 
tion, Inc., Chicago. 
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Has Science Discovered God? By Epwarp 
H. Cotron. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1932. Pp. 336. $3.50. 
The present volume is a collection of six- 

teen essays, some of them written especial- 
ly for this symposium; others from the pens 
of Professors Millikan, Eddington, and Ein- 
stein are culled from the writings of these 
leaders of science in their respective fields. 
The “Symposiarch,” Mr. Cotton, a Unitarian 
minister, supplies an introduction in which 
he discusses the spheres of science, religion, 
and philosophy, and sounds the “keynote” of 
the whole discussion. This last is that since 
science alone can give knowledge of reality, 
religion and philosophy must submit their 
claims about God, immortality, and the like 
to the scrutiny of this sole instrument for 
the discovery of truth. He believes that we 
can arrive through science at the establish- 
ment of some of the facts of religion, espe- 
cially the existence of God. 


Needless to say this is a laudable under- 
taking. If physics, biology and astronomy 
can prove God, the religionist’s claim is un- 
assailable. But we find after careful read- 
ing that despite all the wishful longings 
and the brave assertions of the scientific 
apologists of religion, they have not suc- 
ceeded in attaining their aim. Science in 
these pages has not discovered God. At 
best it says that it need not exclude Him 
as a working hypothesis to explain its ulti- 
mate riddles or that some of its proponents 
feel the need of a larger power. Even if 
the quantum theory presupposes the non- 
material factor of freedom of choice and the 
mathematical formulas of relativity show 
that the world evinces order and orderly 
thought, this does not prove the God of the 
great religions. Hardly a one of the 
authors, except by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination, can be called Christian; they 
are for the most part philosophic deists. 

The problem presented is not solved but 
restated. The fallacy underlying the at- 
tempted synthesis of Science and Reli- 
gion consists of the following: Religion 
is faith in the purposiveness of the uni- 
verse; science is knowledge of the work- 
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ing of things in part or in their entirety, 
yet nowhere does Science reveal grounds 
for faith which is dependent on the pres- 
ence of aim in the all-embracing scheme. 
Science has no proof of God or of im- 
mortality, without which there can be no 
religion, according to Mr. Cotton, yet he 
and the others immediately assume that 
God and immortality are facts. The gap 
between science and religion is not bridged 
by thought but is leaped by faith. The 
charming disquisitions of the eminent 
Conklin, Pupin, Thorndike, and McDougall 
prove that men of science can be religious 
and have need for trust, but they are far 
from having discovered God. 


Among the “symposiasts” are two or 
three, Huxley, Langdon-Davies, and Patrick 
who are practically atheists. They have not 
permitted religious conditioning of youth to 
influence their ideas in maturity and be- 
cloud their logic, and hence do not attempt 
a scientific rationalization of a deep-seated 
complex of Christianity. Einstein is a 
pantheist, resembling Spinoza in his outlook. 
The crumbs that all of the essayists throw 
religion are surely no satisfactory fare. 
One is tempted to ask, why do men illus- 
trious in their own disciplines suddenly be- 
come authorities in religion by editorial fiat. 
Would we accept Mather, Stetson, Lodge, 
and Bird as arbiters of beauty? We must 
listen with respect to what any thoughtful 
man says about the soul, society, or art but 
we would hardly attribute finality to their 
pronouncements. Honeyed words about 
faith and about the separations of the world 
of value and that of matter, with religion 
sovereign in its own right are not proof 
concerning the presence of the Lord whom 
the religious man adores as Creator and 
Father. 


Religion must not only be autonomous 
but authoritative in its own domain. It can- 
not yield ground to science. The two King- 
doms must be defined, their techniques must 
be validated. Kant saw that religion and 
science present an antinomy, not because of 
their inherent natures but because of the 
fragmentariness of human experience. The 
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contrast is more startling today than ever. 
If the second law of thermo-dynamics is 
right, and science asserts it is then the 
prospect is hopeless. Yet something in man 
cries out against this and says beyond the 
cold and dying universe there is heaven. 
Religion gets its intellectual comfort from 
the fact that science is concerned only with 
the measurable and believes that there are 
elements in life, (pace some savants) that 
can never be weighed or laid off on a scale. 
The criteria of the one kingdom do not ob- 
tain in the other, and vice versa. Science 
gives certain kinds of knowledge; religion 
furnishes zest, passion, enthusiasm, and gen- 
eral attitudes. 

So the book has no answer despite its 
conciliatory tone. The beautiful and bril- 
liant paragraphs which it contains tell us 
what sixteen men in search of the infinite 
think they have found. It is lovely reading 
but will hardly light up any one’s groping in 
the dark. The portraits of the contributors 
are an enjoyable feature of the volume.— 
Felix A. Levy 
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God the Eternal Torment of Man. By 
Marc Borcner. Translated from the 
French by Morton Scott Enslin. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. Pp. 
165. $2.00. 

Boegner has been called the Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick of France. This book is com- 
posed of six lectures which are here repro- 
duced in the form in which they were given. 
They were also broadcast, or “broadcasted” 
as the translator says. A word first about 
the translation. On the whole it is well 
done, though such words as “doubtlessly” 
are too frequent. Then Mr. Enslin makes 
some “dirty digs” at the humanists whose 
discussions are “banal,” “boisterous,” and 
“exuberant.” 

The work of Boegner is free from such 
slaps. He is dignified, learned, and enthu- 
siastic. The title of the book he justifies 
by saying that God is a torment to those 
who do not know him, and instances 
Nietzche, Compte, and others who though 
they did not know God were yet distressed 
or tormented by the fact that they did not 
know him. Then to those who do know 
God there comes a torment because they 
cannot live up to the ideals which that 
knowledge sets up before them. This re- 
minds us of Doctor South’s sermon on the 
Holy Spirit which began by saying that 
those who did not know him were in dan- 
ger of losing their souls, while those who 
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tried to know him were in danger of losing 
their wits. But, cheer up, Boegner assures 
us in his last lecture that Jesus Christ can 
satisfy this torment by showing us God as 
the loving heavenly father. In between, the 
author discusses the God of philosophy, the 
God of metaphysics, and the God of the 
scholars. One is impressed by his wide 
reading, his sound learning, and his fine en- 
thusiasm. His quotations are frequent, and 
are largely from French writers. It is re- 
freshing to know that there is such an 
abundance of sound theology in France. 
Pascal is one of M. Boegner’s special ad- 
mirations and is the man he quotes most. 
The book is readable, but is not entirely 
convincing to this reviewer. So far as he 
could see the lecturer does not make quite 
clear how he regards Jesus, as God or man. 
Apparently he accepts the resurrection as a 
proof of man’s immortality, the cross as 
the symbol of man’s redemption, and Jesus 
the only way to find God. But one reader 
remains unconvinced. He is perplexed by 
the problem of evil, but still more by the 
fact that those who accept all the dogmas 
of orthodoxy are not notably better citizens 
or more pleasant companions than those 
who do not. In all this book there is 
scarcely a hint of what we call the social 
gospel. So we fear that it will make little 
impression on the present generation.— 
Edwin Fairley 
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The Interpretation of Religious Experience. 
By Percy GarDNER. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press. Pp. 231. $2.00. 


Doctor Gardner brings to the interpreta- 
tion of religious experience not only a keen 
mind, which has made him a leader in the 
more conservative school of Modernism, but 
a life of more than eighty years of Chris- 
tian experience. The book is a record of 
his own pathway to reality. He notes the 
value of intellect in theology—“thinking of 
God is the highest branch of all thought, 
and the most elevating”—yet knowledge is 
always relative and God can at best be 
but dimly apprehended by the intelligence. 
He stresses the priority of will over knowl- 
edge, of action over perception. Christian- 
ity in its essence is. not a system of thought, 
but a way of active life. 

Turning to the emotions Dr. Gardner 
finds them closer to reality than intellect. 
But emotion, unless it issues in conduct, be- 
comes mere sentiment. Moreover the “emo- 
tional way” is trodden chiefly by those of 
saintly character. It is too high for most 

















mortals. For ordinary Christians the better 
way is that of practical religion. 

The larger part of the book is devoted 
to the interpretation of this philosophy of 
religious experience, both on the practical 
side of the divine guidance, and in its re- 
lation to creeds and the Church. There 
is a chapter on thought-transference and 
one on the future life. 

The style of the book is simple, at times 
almost naive. It is written in a tolerant 
spirit and from the point of view of one 
especially interested in the Church of Eng- 
land. It covers too wide a field to enter 
deeply into any of the many subjects dis- 
cussed; but it will help those especially who 
are seeking to formulate a philosophy of 
religion which recognizes modern thought 
and avoids the inadequacy of much popular 
and traditional religion, and which, on the 
other hand, keeps within the current of 
Christian experience and the historic 
Church. The only way this can be done, 
Doctor Gardner states, is through “some 
form of pragmatist or activist philosophy 
which will remove religious faith from the 
forum of intellectual discussion to the far 
safer and more satisfying region of moral 
intuition and practical life.” — Malcolm 
Taylor 
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Shall Laymen Teach Religion? By Erwin 
L. SHaver. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1931. Pp. 188. $1.50. 
The main thesis of this book is that “re- 

cent years have witnessed a slow but definite 
tendency to replace the volunteer lay leader 
in religious education with the profession- 
ally trained and paid worker.” If one were 
to judge by the trend of events in Chicago 
churches at the present time, he would not 
need to worry much on this score. Speak- 
ing for one denomination of which I have 
knowledge there is probably less paid leader- 
ship in the teaching work of the churches 
of our denomination in Chicago than there 
was three years ago. Depression has en- 
tered as a counter agent and when churches 
are short of money the first place they 
usually cut is in their religious education 
budget. 

All of Mr. Shaver’s contentions, “the 
adult needs expression for his religious 
growth,” “educative experience is best 
given first hand,” “laymen have a store of 
contributions,” the professional worker 
should be engaged “not to do the work of 
ten laymen but to put ten laymen to work” 
are all well taken, but one great glaring 
question still remains to be answered,—is 
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the layman, in most of our churches, 
equipped to teach religion, in such fashion 
as to prepare our young people to take their 
part in the reconstruction of religion, which 
must come, if the church is to survive? The 
plain answer is, No! he is not. The ordi- 
nary layman has as his conception of teach- 
ing religion the Sunday school practice of 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago. Not 
only that, but he has, for the most part, an 
ethical and theological outlook that is con- 
servative and stagnant. 

This is not to discount the very valuable 
and intelligent service rendered by some of 
the laymen in our churches. It is simply to 
recognize what the plain facts of the situa- 
tion, viz., that the rank and file of our 
church members are prepared neither in 
method nor in vital concept of religion to 
teach in a school that should train for the 
church of tomorrow. 

The remainder of the book is given to 
the description of methods whereby the laity 
of the church can be trained to do its part. 
These methods are mainly those which Mr. 
Shaver has set forth in his various writ- 
ings elsewhere. They contain helpful sug- 
gestions but as yet no system has succeeded 
in producing for us a teaching staff for our 
church schools that even begins to measure 
up to the requirements of this day. Per- 
haps the new emphasis on supervision will 
enable us to do the thing which Mr. Shaver 
urges. But those who have more regard 
for the interest of the child than for the 
self-expression of the layman will not be 
satisfied with the proposal to use laymen in- 
stead of trained teachers in teaching reli- 
gion unless we can see a greater promise 
of their transformation —V. E. Marriott 
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The Approach to Religious Education. By 
Bast A. YEAXLEE. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 144. $1.25. 


Religious education, according to Dr. 
Yeaxlee, is not a highly specialized process 
but must be related to the thought and action 
of the whole modern world. The approach 
must be biological, psychological, philosoph- 
ical, biblical, theological, and personal. Each 
of these more or less specialized fields of 
thought has much to contribute toward the 
development of the religious life in method 
of approach, point of view and content. 

The author’s treatment of each of these 
six basic approaches, giving one chapter to 
each, is positive and constructive. While 
he has definite criticisms to make of certain 
points of view in modern psychology, science 
and other approaches, he is more concerned 
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with discovering what each contributes to 
the total process of religious education. 

This volume is written more for those 
who have been trained on the college level. 
The average lay-teacher, however, will get 
much help, especially from certain chapters. 
It is recommended to give the religious edu- 
cator a broader conception of what religious 
education involves and new ways of think- 
ing about his work.—S. P. Franklin 
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The New Religious Education. By LEon 
C. Parmer. Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company, 1932. Pp. 130. $1.50. 


An exceedingly useful book. Pastors 
would find it suitable as a basis for a series 
of discussions with Sunday school teachers. 
It is a book the average teacher could read 
with profit. It is brief, yet sufficiently com- 
prehensive to introduce the reader to the 
fundamentals. It is written in non-techni- 
cal style yet its transparency is not pur- 
chased at the cost of an over simplification 
of the problems involved in the subject. 

The book opens with a resumé of the 
development of educational theory, leading 
to a consideration of the modern concep- 
tion of education. The field of study is 
then narrowed to the specific issue of 
modern religious education. The remainder 
of the book treats the usual subjects such as 
objectives, curriculum, method, and the use 
of the Bible. There is an exceptionally fine 
chapter on “Group Method in Discussion.” 
Adequate social emphasis is found in a chap- 
ter on “Education in World-Friendships.” 
At the end of each chapter is a helpful biog- 
raphy. The author has a happy faculty of 
summarizing the generally accepted posi- 
tions of the best thinkers in the field with- 
out being unduly influenced by extremists 
in either direction. The position is main- 
tained throughout that “the object of edu- 
cation as now understood is not a mastery 
of subject matter, but a mastery of situa- 
tions—the ability to react rightly and suc- 
cessfully to the various situations of life in 
our relations both to persons and to things.” 

It is stated that “the great need of the 
day is a living, personal experience of 
Jesus Christ.” In the judgment of the re- 
viewer such a statement is ambiguous to 
many people. It would have been more in 
keeping with the usual clarity of the book 
if it were stated that the need was for a 
living personal experience of God as He 
is revealed in the character of Jesus. The 


church is spoken of “as the instrument for 
the building of the Kingdom of God.” The 
church is an instrument, and the most im- 
portant instrument for the building of the 
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Kingdom of God, but it is not the only one. 
It would have added to the practical value 
of this little book if questions for discus- 
sion had been placed at the end of each 
chapter. The author’s Episcopalian back- 
ground is apparent in places, but this does 
not lessen the value of the book for those 
of other denominations. 

No one engaged in the field of religious 
education in the local church can hope to 
be adequately equipped for the task until the 
contents of such a book as this have been 
mastered.—Wm. Lindsay Young 
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Studies In Religious Education. Edited by 
P. Henry Lotz and L. W. Crawrorp. 
Nashville: The Cokesbury Press, 1931. 
Pp. 702. $2.50. 


The timeliness of these studies is indicated 
by the fact that already this volume has 
found a useful place in the survey courses of 
religious education in some forty institutions. 
Twenty-nine educators express their minds 
in this comprehensive survey. 

Part I is an historical orientation, and is 
contributed by Dean Stolz. Aims and meth- 
ods, treated by Professors Harkness, Fiske, 
Seneker, Richardson, Chave, and Watson, 
constitute Part II. Discussions on content 
and materials, composing Part III, are the 
contributions of Professors Thomas, Prince, 
and Bower. A lengthy section (Part IV) 
outlines the educational functions of Sun- 
day, week-day, and vacation schools of re- 
ligion, the church college, state university, 
the Religious Education Association, and 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Spokesmen of these agencies include 
Professors Sheridan, Lotz, Boyer, Miss 
Lants, Drs. Culbreth, Winchester, and 
Magill. 

Topics concerned with church-state rela- 
tions, character education, Catholic and 
Jewish education, compose Part V, and are 
discussed by Doctor Gamoran, Professors 
Zollman, Bartlett, Sheehy, and Hartshorne. 
Part VI offers a discussion on problems and 
opportunities, to which Professors Thomp- 
son, Morton, and Harper contributed. Part 
VII, on bibliography and directory, is the 
work of Professors Hites, and Mudge. 

Those wishing a short survey of types 
and trends will find this manual a service- 
able aid. Whether the beginner in religious 
education will be able to thread his way 
through this wilderness of often conflicting 
judgments, and emerge with anything clearer 
than a mental blur, is doubtful. This work, 
like all composite publications, embodies at 
least two dangers. One danger is that the 
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student will get lost in a maze of educa- 
tional and religious theories, no two of 
which are alike. The other is that he will 
come out of the survey under the illusion 
that the contributors are in fundamental 
agreement. 

It is possible, of course, that the extremely 
skillful instructor may be able to save his 
students from both types of pitfall. In this 
event, however, he must know something 
more than “technique.”—H. Shelton Smith 
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A History of Christian Thought, Vol. I: 
Early and Eastern. By A. C. McGirrFert. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
Pp. 332. $3.00. 

This important book has long been 
awaited. Students of Professor McGiffert 
have repeatedly asked him to put in perma- 
nent form the lectures on Christian thought 
which for many years he gave in Union 
Seminary. At last he has found time to 
comply with their request. The present vol- 
ume is the first in the series, and carries the 
development of Christianity from Jesus to 
John of Damascus. 

Doctor McGiffert is in many ways Amer- 
ica’s foremost scholar. He is a disciple of 
the great Harnack and has perpetuated that 
noted scholar’s careful and detailed method 
of research. And how thoroughly that is 
needed in our modernistic America! In 
spite of its great learning, this book reads 
easily. Even the uninitiated can use this as 
a textbook in theology. Doctor McGiffert 
knows how to write a lucid style. This is 
what used to make his lectures so popular. 
Most learned men never learn to write 
clearly; the author of this book ought to be 
taken as a living model. 

We lay this volume down sorry that it has 
but 332 pages. But more is coming. The 
next volume promises to take up the develop- 
ment of thought in the Western Church. 
The succeeding volumes will carry the story 
down to the present day. 

The volume under review is divided into 
two parts. The first part carries us from 
Jesus to Irenaeus—from Jerusalem to 
Lyons. The short chapter on Jesus will 
likely disappoint many persons. Dr. 
McGiffert’s reading of the Synoptic Gospels 
leads him to believe that Jesus gave no new 
teaching about God. The Apostle Paul and 
those who came after him added the new 
teaching about God in so far as it deviates 
from Judaism. It was also the Apostle Paul 
and the early missionaries in the Graeco- 
Roman world who developed the historic 


Christology. Likewise, the Christian Canon 
is the result of those early days. “The 
criterion of canonicity from that day to this 
has been not the inspiration of a book, or its 
Christian character, but its apostolic origin” 
(p. 155). 

Book 2 opens with an admirable discussion 
of Clement of Alexandria. This great man 
was, in a way, the father of religious educa- 
tion. He wrote a book called The Peda- 
gogue, which is an elementary textbook of 
morals and manners for Christians. He also 
interpreted the teaching of Jesus about 
wealth, writing a tract which he called 
“What Rich Man Can Be Saved?” He also 
wrote the earliest hymn for children which 
has come down to us. 

Origen is next discussed and the re- 
mainder of the book deals with the efforts 
at making creeds and the attempt to formu- 
late a doctrine about the person of Christ. 
The book closes with a discussion of the 
work of John of Damascus. 

This is probably the best one-volume in 
existence dealing with the development in 
the Eastern Church. And when we have 
the companion volume dealing with the de- 
velopment in the Western Church, we shall 
be able to trace accurately the beginning of 
Christianity. “For our modern Christian- 
ity, whether Catholic or Protestant, is the 
heir of both east and west.”—Charles A. 
Hawley 
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Jesus Came Preaching. By Georce A. 
Buttrick. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 231. $2.50. 


The chapters of this volume consist of a 
series of lectures given before the Divinity 
School of Yale University in 1930. Ob- 
viously they were prepared with a particular 
audience in mind, but they are of general 
interest. 

The author begins by asking whether or 
not there is a useful place for the preacher 
today when the newspaper, tabloids, and ra- 
dio reach millions. He concludes that there 
is. His argument is that preaching is a 
personal word to the hearer. Jesus was a 
preacher, not a writer; and his message has 
always derived its power through personal 
contacts. It is the preacher’s mission to 
reveal the meaning of the unseen but pow- 
erful pull of another world beyond and out- 
side that bounded by brick and stone, buying, 
and selling, and sinning. The radio, the 
movies, the glare and blare of modern ad- 
vertising, the crash of business, none of 
these reveals this other country. To give 
reality and worth to it—that is the task. 
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Preaching is bringing the word—the per- 
sonal word—to those who hunger for a 
glimpse of God and this unseen world. 
“Jesus came preaching, let the preacher 
count it all joy that he too preaches.” Hav- 
ing assured his readers that there is a place 
for the preacher the query is put as to 
whether or not Christ is still the preacher’s 
authority. 

It is pointed out that suspicions of all 
authority, secular and sacred, including 
Christ and His church, are but a symptom 
of an ever increasing spiritual unrest. Few 
institutions or doctrines retain their one- 
time hold upon us. Is Christ still an author- 
ity? The reply is in the affirmative but that 
it is not founded on the accuracy of the his- 
torical accounts about Him, or the dogmas 
and creeds the church has evolved. It is 
an inner compulsion. “Ruling us above the 
vagaries of our mood and conduct, yet safe- 
guarding our freedom, it is a finality need- 
ing no witness beyond itself, yet holding 
within itself an Unknown by which it pro- 
vokes our seeking and challenges us to 
hazardous adventure” (p. 37). “Its warp 
is an inner compulsion, a needs-must its 
weft is freedom and a hazard of adventure” 
(p. 39). 

Thus Jesus becomes both a drive and a 
quest; a compulsion, and a freedom; a cer- 
tainty and an uncertainty. The apostles had 
no doubt about his authority, nor has any 
other leader so imperative a “Follow me!” 
The question then is as to whether or not 
Jesus has this compulsion for men of today; 
or, is the quest He set worth following to- 
day? Answered in the affirmative, life be- 
comes a hazard, caring nothing for an 
infallible book or body of doctrines, or exact 
details as to what Jesus said or did. Itis a 
seeking for God and this unseen world in 
our own times. 

With this background the three chapters 
following deal emphatically but wisely with 
the problems of the preacher of the present. 
The advent of science and a new psychology, 
together with the rapidly changing social 
and economic order, have produced problems 
strikingly new and involving issues in all of 
which definite ethical and spiritual elements 
inhere. It is a period of doubt, confusion 
and indecision, marked by a break from old 
authorities. What shall the preacher do? 
Shall he close his eyes to the facts on which 
these diverging points-of-view and attitudes 
are established, or shall he manfully and 
courageously face the new universe with its 
new truths, and find in them new spiritual 
values? Or, on the other hand, shall he 


preach adherence to the old authorities, and 
emphasize the old virtues of blind belief and 
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uncritical acceptation of unreasonable posi- 
tions? The answer implied throughout is 
that it is not the function of the preacher 
to dictate what man shall believe, but rather 
to provoke to “a gracious sifting of the 
heart,” to reveal what he already believes. 
The issue is not between faith and doubt 
but rather between courage and cowardice. 
Faith is venturesome; cowardice is a retreat. 
Intelligent understanding is essential. “The 
door of a church ought to be built high 
enough so that worshipers shall not need to 
leave their heads outside” (p. 73). The new 
universe opened by science and critical 
analysis supplies a challenge and opportunity 
to adventure into a new body of spiritual 
values. The religion of the preacher of to- 
day must come closely to grips with those 
forces which stifle growth, thwart men’s 
lives, and make of our world a shamble 
rather than a home. “Of a truth the Chris- 
tian preacher will speak the truth in face of 
modern war, modern denominationalism, 
modern industry, modern materialism, not 
because he is concerned primarily with con- 
ditions as such, but because, in the words of 
Jesus, they are binding on men and women 
and little children burdens grievous to be 
born” (p. 103). To this end the preacher 
must forever be ringing the challenge that 
every man shall pay his social debt; that he 
take up his own cross and carry other peo- 
ple’s burdens—“The shame of the city 
streets, the oppression of industries, the lone- 
liness of the immigrants, the guilt of the 
imprisoned, the pangs of the unemployed, 
and the sorrows of war.” In so doing, how- 
ever, he must find his authority in the ex- 
ample and life-philosophy of Christ. 

In this fashion then, preaching is not only 
to exalt the gospel but it is also to emphasize 
the place of the individual in the world of 
today. It is to reveal the spiritual values in 
the multiplied problems of a turbulent age. 
It must exalt man’s individual worth and 
emphasize the note of moral earnestness. 
All of this must be done with genuineness, 
sincerity, and firmness. “People are driven 
from the church not so much by stern truth 
that makes them uneasy as by weak nothings 
that make them contemptuous” (p. 133). To 
create a society of fine personalities, to bring 
courage and cheer, faith and fellowship, and 
to stimulate men to the desire for a better 
world—that is the purpose of the preacher. 

The following two chapters deal with the 
craftsmanship and personality of the preach- 
er. Fine advice and inspiring vistas are 
opened. 

The final chapter is an exaltation to 
“preach the cross as the way of life—as the 
best wisdom of human conduct,” since only 
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in Him is salvation from sin to be found 
and life lifted into the eternal. The way 
of the cross is the way of hazarding into 
our stricken world, to heal its wounds, lift 
the fallen and bring life and courage to those 
oppressed. 

The material is extraordinarily well writ- 
ten. Words are carefully chosen and the 
meaning is always clear. It would be of 
especial value to those who are afraid to 
move forward. One feels that the lectures 
were painstakingly prepared and represent 
the matured convictions of one who knows 
what are the problems of the preacher now, 
and, too, senses the fine spiritual values po- 
tential in our mechanized world. The doubts 
and breaks from the old authorities in no 
wise lessen the pull of the new; rather are 
they glorified. It is a book worthy of atten- 
tive reading —Ralph E. Wager 
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The Parables of Jesus. By Gerorce A. 
Buttrick. Ray Lone anp RIcHArD R. 
SmirTH, Inc., 1931. Pp. 267. $1.00. 


There are those, and clear-minded well 
informed people they are, who say that some 
of the very best preaching to be heard in 
New York City falls upon the listeners’ ears 
in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
when its minister, Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
is in the pulpit. His Yale lectures on preach- 
ing were like a breath of air fresh from the 
mountains. His speech is vivid and human, 
nobly disciplined for all its forthright en- 
ergy, and lighted by flashes of grace and 
beauty all the more delightful as they rise 
from the level of easily human and friendly 
words. The volume, The Parables of Jesus, 
compared with a good deal of expository 
writing gives one the feeling of having come 
suddenly upon a human being in Madam 
Tussaud’s waxworks. The literature of the 
subject has received long and laborious at- 
tention from Doctor Buttrick. But he never 
loses himself in other men’s thoughts. 
There is always the freshly personal ap- 
praisal. There is always the testing of prin- 
ciples by living experience and the finding in 
experience of permanent sanctions. If we 
recommend this book especially to young 
men it is because they should not use up 
their youth perusing volumes of dignified 
dullness. If we recommend this volume to 
older men it is because here the inheritor 
of a gracious tradition has combined the 
qualities of easily carried erudition which 
Walter Bagehot might have enjoyed with a 
decisive energy which proclaims him to be 
a son of his own age. But best of all it is 
a volume where the sense of a great and 
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gracious ancient figure once more becomes 
contemporary, once more moves with mas- 
terful assurance amid the problems of our 
turbulent world—Lynn Harold Hough 
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Leadership Through Christian Endeavor. 
By Bert H. Davis. Boston: Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor, 
1931. Pp. 180. $1.00. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Christian Endeavor has been used by the 
organization to bring forth a new manual 
for the training of its leadership. Doctor 
Poling, in the foreword of the book, de- 
scribes the author as “one of the finest prod- 
ucts of the movement.” 

The manual gives authoritative guidance 
for the organization of societies, for their 
program activities, and for the training of 
the needed leadership. All the tried and 
tested methods whereby Christian Endeavor 
has proved so useful to the churches have 
been retained. In addition the manual 
shows the impact of modern educational 
principles. Such words and phrases as proj- 
ect, areas of living, interests of young 
people, needs to be met, and correlation ap- 
pear frequently. The pledge, often the bone 
of contention among friendly critics of the 
movement, still holds. But it is now offered 
in several forms. If a society hesitates to 
ask its members to promise to attend “all 
the regular and midweek services of the 
church,” there is another pledge available 
that reads “to support the work and wor- 
ship of my church.” The privilege is also 
granted a society to make its own pledge 
if none of the standard forms is acceptable. 

Throughout the manual the reader is re- 
minded that Christian Endeavor is a move- 
ment within Protestant evangelical Chris- 
tianity. It is denominational in the sense 
that it must be loyal to the denomination 
that houses it, but interdenominational 
through its service and conventions. Its 
mission is world wide and the sun never 
sets on Christian Endeavor. It serves sev- 
eral different age groups and both sexes. 
The manual will no doubt serve for years 
to come as a reliable guide to those who 
receive so much of their expressional train- 
ing through this pioneer among young peo- 
ple’s movements. The manual will be 
studied by pastors, directors of religious 
education, Sunday school teachers, as well 
as the officers in Christian Endeavor. 

The six chapter headings are: I. A 
Christian Youth Movement; II. What So- 
cieties Do; III. Organizing for Efficiency; 
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IV. Service Through Committees; V. 
Working-plans; VI. Making Leadership 
Count.—Earl F. Zeigler 


se 
John Calvin: A Study in French Human- 
ism. By Quirtnus Breen. Grand 


Rapids, Mich.: Wa. B. EzerpMans Pub- 

lishing Company, 1931. Pp. 174. 

Mr. Breen has rendered a real service, 
not only by reminding us that the Reforma- 
tion is the child of humanism but also in 
showing specifically John Calvin’s early 
contacts with leading humanists of his day 
and his identification with French human- 
ism up to at least 1532. By the early thir- 
ties the great humanist masters had done 
their work, humanism had gone too far in 
the direction of pure intellectualism, and 
younger scholars were beginning to think 
of the rights of the common people. 

Following his conversion, which probably 
occurred in 1534, Calvin, while retaining his 
humanistic passion for intellectual honesty, 
added to it great concern for the common 
man. His humanist “mental set” carried 
over into his use of critical apparatus in the 
study of the Scriptures and the official his- 
tories of the Church, and helped form his 
canons of good taste. His belief in inde- 
pendent judgment and his theory of “com- 
mon grace” no doubt hail from his humanist 
period. It is interesting to speculate on the 
trends that might have developed in early 
humanism had Calvin remained true to its 
spirit, added democratic passion to intellec- 
tual liberty, and devoted his great ability 
to the organization of free souls in a free 
society. What a pity that he was converted! 
—Curtis W. Reese 
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The Call of Christ. 
Stewart. Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company. 1931. Pp. 43. $.90. 
In this brief book the Bishop of Chicago 

has presented in print five Lenten addresses 

delivered at noontime before The Church 

Club of Chicago. 

The messages spring out of a warm- 
hearted, evangelical, and semi-mystical back- 
ground. The call of Christ to our alle- 
giance, to fellowship in the church, to serv- 
ice, to communion, and to sacrifice is set 
forth with earnestness and vigor. There is 
little of the great social challenge of the 
day reflected in the book, nor is there much 
to lift it above the moral level of devo- 
tional books of its type—A. W. Beaven 
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The Son of Thunder. By Dean J. P. D. 
Liwyp. New York: Ray Long & Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. Pp. 170. $1.50. 
Dean Llwyd is an Englishman of Welsh 

descent who was educated in Canada, a 

graduate of Trinity College, Toronto, with 

further study in Oxford and Berlin. He is 
now Dean of Nova Scotia and Rector of 

All Saints Cathedral in Halifax. He is a 

scholar and a mystic with wide sympathies 

and a long outlook on life. It is clear that 
with a style of charm he has rare qualities 
as an interpreter of John the Beloved Dis- 
ciple. There is no attempt to tell the story 
of John’s life. That is all assumed, but 
with a poet’s soul he seeks to look at John’s 
world, to understand his contacts, his 
growth in mental and spiritual stature, his 
interpretation of Christ, and the pertinency 
of John’s message for the world today with 
its new science and new psychology. On 
the whole Dean Llwyd is remarkably suc- 
cessful. If one can appreciate Browning’s 

Death in the Desert, he should enjoy The 

Son of Thunder. He accepts the Johannine 

authorship of Gospel (at least in substance), 

Epistles, and Apocalypse. He puts the Gos- 

pel last without any particular reason stated, 

but only shortly after the Apocalypse (in 

Domitian’s reign). He finds in the Apoca- 

lypse no chart of history by prophetic out- 

line, but rather a marvellous presentation 
of the great world forces that are in con- 
flict always as pictured in the Roman Em- 
pire and reproduced many times since. 
Dean Llwyd, like a true Welsh mystic, uses 
his imagination freely and effectively. On 
page 76 there is one disturbing sentence 
about John’s grasp of certain ideas: “They 
burst into full flower in such noble myths 
as the resurrection of Lazarus, and in the 
appearances of Jesus after the first Easter 
day.” He may not mean to deny the fact 
of the resurrection of Lazarus and the 
reality of the appearances of Jesus, but it 
looks like it and yet he heartily accepts the 
fact that Christ is alive—A. T. Robertson 


ee 


The Clash of World Forces. By Basil 
Mathews. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1931. Pp. 162. $1.50. 


If the motion picture directors, who with 
extraordinary skill brought “The Covered 
Wagon” and “The Iron Horse” to the 
screen, were to read Basil Mathews’ The 
Clash of World Forces, I am of the opin- 
ion that they would present a picture of 
epic proportions to the public. Doctor 
Mathews has done more than write a book. 
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He has created a drama of the first magni- 
tude. His characters are world figures who 
personify forces that in conflict are strug- 
gling to gain control of our world. He 
writes in vivid style. In the preface is a 
typical paragraph: 

“There is something of terror amid all 
the grandeur and wild beauty of this con- 
temporary human scene. Indeed, there is 
sheer horror in the merciless impersonal 
violence of these titanic forces that beat 
upon humanity. There is horror unless 
man is ready to put his barque into the 
hands of a Navigator who sails by the fixed 
stars of eternal values and whose grasp on 
the wheel no gale can conquer.” 

He discusses the forces of nationalism, 
Bolshevism, and Christianity in terms of 
personality : 

“So to-day the nationalist and the Bol- 
shevist devotion of youth—in some cases 
‘adoration’ is not too strong a word to use 
—is directed toward men, sometimes of 
really heroic build, who incarnate the na- 
tional or class idea to which loyalty is given. 
Some of those men are grim, relentless 
warriors; one is a saint; others are states- 
men, a few are fanatical intellectuals; while 
one or two blend the fighter, the thinker, 
and the politician in one personality. Some 
are fighting a rebellious battle against an 
alien government; others have fought that 
battle and are trying to weld and temper 
the nation that they rule to unity and 
power.” 

He then introduces his characters: 
Gandhi, Lenin, Mussolini, Masaryk, Ibn 
Sa’oud, Mustapha Kemal, and others. These 
men, the driving powers of the forces in 
world conflict, are not presented in the 
uninteresting, factual style of the biograph- 
er, but rather in the captivating glimpses 
of personality that characterize the play- 
wright. For instance: 

“Gandhi is neither intellectually brilliant, 
eloquent, nor statesmanlike. Yet his power 
is over all India and is persistent. He has 
no ‘airs. He jokes with his friends and 
radiates light-hearted happiness equally in 
his tiny home or in conference or in prison. 
He not only admits, but proclaims his 
errors, giving them world-wide publicity by 
his penitence. Yet, as he moves along dusty 
paths from town to village and home to his 
ashram, dressed like a beggar, the multitudes 
crowd round him, trail after him, sit silent 
for hours waiting for a word from his lips. 
Mothers bring their babes for him to bless 
and boys put their foreheads in the dust at 
his feet. To millions he is a divine rein- 
carnation of Shri Krishna.” 


We are taken through the Arabian desert. 
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We see caravan men leading their camels 
from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, over 
Arabian mountains and valleys, through 
deserts and oases, all praising the name of 
Ibn Sa’oud, and we learn that: 


“The watchword of those caravans, the 
fortress of the tribes, the shield that protects 
them, their wives and children and their 
flocks and herds by day and by night is ‘the 
justice of Ibn Sa’oud.’ ” 


But we are not left to personality study 
alone. Doctor Mathews is a scholar who 
thoroughly understands the nature of na- 
tionalism. He states: 

“The spirit of nationalism, then, is a 
passionate, undivided, unqualified loyalty to 
one’s own nation. It will not share that 
loyalty with any other object. Poets and 
prophets rise to lyrical psalms of praise, 
proclaiming their nation as eternal; declar- 
ing that in dying for her we truly live; that 
she has given us birth, feeds and protects 
us; and that our faith in her mission and 
our devotion to her destiny are our noblest 
guiding star. This often rises to lofty 
idealism; but it also rears an ugly head, 
menacing the world’s future when the 
absolute, final, unquestioning loyalty of its 
citizens is claimed for the nation. It be- 
comes a potential peril to the world and a 
sin against God when it denies any higher 
loyalty or any superior moral law, as in the 
famous phrase, ‘Our country, right or 
= Such a claim sets the nation above 


He is well aware, too, of the fundamental 
conflict between religion and nationalism: 


“This passionate nationalism creates to- 
day an agonizing dramatic conflict of 
loyalties in the life of millions of the youth 
of the world. Members of the Society of 
Friends faced it in the Great War. Among 
subject-peoples of empires it creates the 
conflict between loyalty to one’s own nation 
and to one’s state; as, for instance, in an 
Indian nationalist torn between allegiance 
to the call of Swaraj and to the vast Com- 
monwealth of the British Empire. For a 
man or woman with an intense religious 
loyalty it often creates a tormenting clash.” 


We see the force of nationalism creating 
a new map of Europe. Mussolini forges 
the fascist state, while Mustapha Kemal 
technically in Asia, perhaps culturally in 
Europe, fashions the new Turkey. These 
areas reveal nationalism blazing up in a 
roar of consuming flame. The thrilling 
story of Thomas Masaryk and the birth of 
Czechoslovakia is told. The influence of 
this conflagration of nationalism upon the 
Church brings fear to the heart of such an 
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intelligent observer as Basil Mathews. He 
states: 

“Recent visitation of at least ten of those 
capitols has given the author the feeling that 
Christianity has largely to begin its work 
with the new generation all over again; and 
that, often, the church has conformed to the 
spirit of the nation rather than lifted the na- 
tion to the world vision of Christianity.” 

The fear these nations possess concerning 
the so-called materialism of America is in- 
troduced in such fashion as to make his 
chapter “The New Map of Europe” a chal- 
lenge to every American. 

In the section of the book dealing with 
the world program of Bolshevism, we are 
informed that this force “is making a claim 
for world dominion such as no other force 
today rivals.” In this act of the great 
drama which this book constitutes, Lenin 
is the central figure. We see him as 
revolutionary student, revolutionary organ- 
izer, revolutionary prisoner, revolutionary 
exile, and revolutionary master of a great 
state. 

Mathews’ calm analysis is concluded in 
the following challenge to Christianity: 

“Bolshevism is a strong fighting faith, 
with a world program, and it has achieved 
colossal victories. It cannot be conquered 
by denunciation or by derision. 

“We who hold Communism to be based 
on the denial of the very root reality of 
the universe—that the Creator is Spirit and 
is Father—have a greater and a truer faith, 
that conceives for all the world a full salva- 
tion of the whole individual, body, mind, 
and soul; and of the community which those 
individuals constitute. But Christianity can 
only confront victoriously the greatest of 
all contemporary challenges—that of Bol- 
shevism—if its followers, with unity of pur- 
pose and sacrificial heroism, live by that 
faith to build a world community from 
which the clash of classes, the war of na- 
tions, and the antagonism of races are 
banished under the sovereignty of God who 
made us all.” 

The review precludes the possibility of 
considering those acts wherein the world 
forces in conflict struggle for the control of 
China and of India. 

We are led at last to the climax of this 
drama, a drama that may prove to be a 
tragedy or the story of glorious emancipa- 
tion. In the chapter “The Clash of Values,” 
Doctor Mathews asks: 

“By what actual standards are men living 
to-day? To the fervent nationalist, the final 
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value is the glory of his nation. For that 
he lives and is ready, not only to die, but 
to sacrifice other nations. To the con- 
vinced Communist, the final value is the 
material well-being of the proletariat. For 
that he lives and is ready to die; his very 
principles look to a class war to destroy 
the capitalists and the bourgeoisie. To the 
secular materialist, the final good is the 
triumph of a mechanistic civilization, 
eternally increasing its production of goods 
and steadily raising the material standard 
of living. 

“Are these true values? Do they cor- 
respond with reality? Can a good world- 
order be built on any of them? Are they 
or are they not foundations for a lasting 
world-order? If so, let us live so that they 
capture the world. If not, let us give them 
up.” 

He concluded: 

“Christianity, then, is not a law enforced, 
but a life sustained and guided by a loyalty. 
It is not only a life, it is Life; and the Life 
is the Light of men. Daily living touch 
with that Life is the guide to conduct. 
Where that Life is present there is the 
kingdom of God on earth.” 

“A world rent with national antagonisms 
and riven with class conflict, threatened by 
the tyranny of materialism and with the 
very foundations of ordered life sagging in 
the East as well as in the West, looks for 
a new Master-Word to control its life. It 
wants power to head its divisions, to be 
freed from its servitudes and to build or- 
dered peace on earth. Those who believe 
that in Christ is that Master-Word; those 
who, gathered from all peoples, are children 
of one Father redeemed by his Son; those 
who are fed by one Fellowship and share 
the same eternal life, are summoned to en- 
throne those values in all life. They are 
called to break down with remorseless love 
the walls of class and race and nation, to 
love their world neighbors as themselves, 
and, above all, to sow in all lands the seed 
of the kingdom of God that has proved its 
power to strike root in every soil and to 
grow immortal fruit in every climate.” 

Here is a book to challenge the thinker, 
stimulate youth, and to capture the thou- 
sands who to-day find themselves baffled in 
the attempt to lay hold upon fundamental 
values. It is a book that, because of the 
extraordinary nature of its presentation and 
the compelling presentation of its thought, 
is worthy to be ranked among the best of 
the books dealing to-day with world issues. 
—G. Bromley Oxnam 

















Creative Moments in Education. By 
JosepH K. Hart. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company, 1931. Pp. 492. $3.00. 


Towards Better Educations. By Davi 
Sneppen. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. Pp. 434. 
$4.00. 


Two recent volumes in education bearing 
attractive titles offer much stimulation for 
the critical reader. The first, Creative Mo- 
ments in Education, is a documentary inter- 
pretation of the history of education, and 
the second, Towards Better Educations, is 
a sociological examination of current prob- 
lems in the co-ordination of purposes and 
methods in education. 

The author of the first volume has at- 
tempted to select from historical literature 
contributions which represent the accom- 
plishments of the race in relation to the de- 
velopment of the processes of education. 
Dramatic contrasts are drawn between the 
development of “long ages of stagnation, or 
gradual secretion” and what is designated, 
“Great Moments in Creation.” The treat- 
ment is justified by the author’s conception 
of history, namely, that it is the dramatic 
play of forces of conflict and contradiction. 
As such, it is as capable of teaching us life 
as is any masterly dramatist. 

The book is organized into fourteen parts 
more or less closely related as stages in the 
development of education. Each part is 
briefly introduced and each selection quoted 
in a part is briefly characterized by the 
author. The major portion of the parts 
consists of the quoted material. The author 
has carefully deleted from the quotations all 
sentences and paragraphs not apropos to the 
themes under discussion. 

Readers interested in the peaks and de- 
pressions in the history of education will find 
the volume delightful reading as compared 
with the traditional: chronological treatment 
of educational history. The organization of 
the materials is unique and the selections 
and their editorial treatment reveal fine edu- 
cational insights. As source material for 
courses in the philosophy of education the 
volume should prove useful, and as general 
reading to the laymen desirous of securing 
a comprehensive view of the development of 
education it should prove stimulating and 
informing. 

The second volume presents a series of 
extended analyses of recent theories of edu- 
cational methods with a view to relating 
the theories to the approved aims, objec- 
tives, or purposes of present-day education. 
The theories derived from the educational 
philosophy of John Dewey and his disciples, 
which are associated with such phrases as 
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the needs of 


“the interests of learners, 
the child,” “correlation of studies,” “project” 
and “activity” methods, “creativeness in 
education,” “the socialization of learnings,” 
“our changing civilization,” and the like are 
given especial consideration. 

The volume contains seventeen chapters 
each treating some aspect of educational 
philosophy. Quotations from educational 
writings are generously utilized, analyses 
are made, and arguments are advanced to 
reveal both the shortcomings and the ex- 
cellencies of the theories as measured by 
certain theses of the author. 

The general reader will not likely be in- 
terested in the volume. It was written to 
be studied rather than read. The context 
presents the appearance of a notebook rather 
than a book. The terminology is difficult, 
being a mixture of sociology, education, and 
coinage of the author. The student of edu- 
cation interested in finding solutions to 
problems which have baffled both the theor- 
ist and the practitioner will find the volume 
worthy of careful study —William C. Reavis 
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Tests and Measurements for Teachers. By 
Ernest WALTER TiEGS. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1931. Pp. 490. 
$2.40. 

This new book in a field already summa- 
rized in a number of textbooks is different 
in that it takes as a point of departure the 
activities and problems of the educational 
program and leads out to useful measure- 
ment techniques. Such an approach is very 
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practical and should be welcomed by the 
classroom teacher who is primarily inter- 
ested in getting results from her instruction 
and employs tests as they may contribute to 
this purpose. 

When the point of reference is the teacher 
who faces problems in the classroom, the 
emphasis in the field of measurement nat- 
urally turns to the new type examinations 
that are beginning to supplant, or at least 
supplement, the traditional essay type. They 
may be standardized, but their virtue lies in 
the fact that they do not need to be and 
that the teacher may construct them herself 
to suit her subject matter. The author de- 
scribes these new type examinations, how 
they may be constructed and scored and how 
they may be used in diagnosing learning 
difficulties, in motivating students, in classi- 
fication and promotion and, not least, in 
evaluating teaching efficiency. 

In order to administer the new type exam- 
ination, the teacher needs to know the sim- 
plest statistical processes. These are in- 
cluded as they serve in applying and inter- 
preting the examination. 

Part I deals with those fundamentals of 
measurement techniques that lie at the basis 
of all testing procedures. Part II deals with 
the actual and varied and useful school re- 
sults that have come out of testing move- 
ments. Part III is devoted to the construc- 
tion, administration, scoring and interpre- 
tation of informal objective tests and the 
last four chapters are devoted to a brief 
description and selection of the most useful 
standardized tests for the different purposes 
and levels in educational work. 

Throughout the book emphasis is upon the 
activities and problems of educational work 
and the ways that testing techniques may 
contribute to their solution. 

One finds in the book not only a descrip- 
tion of the tests and their use but a critical 
discussion of their values and limitations. 
Selected pertinent references accompany 
each chapter. Various educational steps are 
given with such useful facts as the school 
grade they intend to serve and their reli- 
ability. 

Because of the approach which, as 
Cubberley says, tends to take out the mys- 
tery and vagueness of measurements and be- 
cause of the careful, critical, and thorough 
presentation of the substance, the book 
should serve as a very helpful text for the 
progressive teacher.—Lester W. Bartlett 
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Education of the Whole Man. By L. P. 
Jacxs. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1931. $1.75. 

Few writers equal L. P. Jacks in his 
power to stab the mind awake. He has no 
interest in writing comfortable books—and 
he does not write them. This book is but 
the latest of a long line that no serious edu- 
cator can afford to do without. 

A volume built out of scattered essays 
and addresses, if written by a man with the 
mastering conviction of this author, is bound 
to show many repetitions. But the message 
is worthy of skilful restatements, and a sly 
humor keeps weariness at a distance. More- 
over there is enough progress and logic of 
arrangement to make the volume march. 

The first chapter carries the whole book. 
Here it is discovered that all truth is per- 
emptory. In some cases the imperative is 
thinly disguised, as in ethics and logic. In 
some it is more hidden, as in mathematics 
and astronomy. But it is always there. 
Since reality is imperative, it is better dis- 
closed by our intuitions of what ought to be 
than by our perceptions of what is. Bud- 
dhism and Omarism are opposites, but alike 
in issuing impossible commands, and so must 
be discarded together. The supreme behests 
of reality are in the interest of truth, good- 
ness and beauty. Therefore not to seek and 
obey them is to be damned. 

Against this background education is seen 
as the grand cause—the veritable moral 
equivalent of war for which William James 
called. But only an education grandly con- 
ceived can answer that call. Governments 
that heretofore have been essentially war- 
making institutions are to be transmuted 
into man-making agencies. Education has 
been cursed by its absorption with subjects. 
It must face away from them to objects. 
(A hint equally good for preachers!) The 
inclusive object of education must be the 
education of the whole man. That involves 
both mind and body, and all the years of 
one’s life and leisure as much as any period 
of youth. It cannot be episodic. Such a 
process calls for the co-operation of the en- 
tire community as surely as war called for it. 

The modern mind that is so skilled in 
analysis must learn an equal power of syn- 
thesis that the totality of knowledge may be 
converted into creative skill. True educa- 
tion is vocational, not at all in the sense of 
teaching tricks for the lining of one’s purse, 
but in the sense of a life-long co-operative 
process in which all boys and girls, all men 
and women, are led to live as happy and 
creative members of society. 

Once again Dr. Jacks leads us into large 
places and leaves us to study a wide land- 
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scape of which he has pointed out only a 
few salient features —James A. Richards 
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The Education of Homemakers for Com- 
munity Activities. By W1tLt1e MELMoTH 


Bomar. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. Pp. 135. 
$1.50. 


Information was gathered from 483 home- 
makers in four American cities regarding 
their participation in such community activi- 
ties as care of dependent children, establish- 
ment of public clinics, provision of pure 
milk supply, and other activities having to 
do with health, care of aged or dependent, 
education and character building. This in- 
formation was studied in the light of the 
education of the women involved. It was 
found that educational status of the women 
and that specific training in home economics 
made little difference in the degree to which 
the women participated in community activi- 
ties, and that participation for all groups 
was very low. The author concludes that 
greater emphasis is needed in the schools 
upon the importance of participation of 
women in community activities. The book 
gives a clear picture of the general lack of 
social responsibility assumed by the average 
adult American woman.—Ruth Shonle Cavan 
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Essays On Research in the Social Sciences. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1931. 
Pp. 194. $2.00. 

The Brookings Institution gives each 
year, as a part of its training activities, a 
Seminar for the benefit of its staff and re- 
search fellows. “Problems of Method in 
the Social Sciences” was the general sub- 
ject for 1930-1931. 

The volume under review, edited by a 
special training committee, contains the 
nine lectures of the series: “What is 
Science ?”, W. F. G. Swann; “The Possibil- 
ities of Social Study as a Science,” Walter 
Wheeler Cook; “Method in the Study of 
Political Science as an Aspect of Social 
Science,” Charles A. Beard; “The Contribu- 
tion of Economics to Methods in Social 
Science,” John Maurice Clark; “Legal 
Trends and Social Science Method,” Karl 
N. Llewellyn; “Research in Psychology and 
Its Bearing upon the Social Sciences,” 
Madison Bently; “History: Mistress and 
Handmaid,” Arthur M. Schlesinger; “Con- 
siderations in Choosing Problems of Re- 
search,” William F. Ogburn; “The Rela- 
tionship of Research to the Social Sciences,” 
William I. Thomas. 

Readers familiar with volumes prepared 
as a compilation of materials by various 
men do not ordinarily expect from them a 
completely unified treatise; much less a book 
of detailed procedure and technique. This 
is not a handbook nor guide to method in 
research, but—as its title states—a collection 
of essays about research. Neither the con- 
tent nor the viewpoint are new, nor are they 
intended to be. The purpose is rather to 
set succinctly before an audience of ad- 
vanced students a series of “high spots” to 
be considered when undertaking to carry 
scientific method into a field where its 
feasibility is still, for many, an open ques- 
tion. The various authors are sometimes 
at variance among themselves (note the con- 
flict between Cook and Llewellyn as to 
whether Science should extend beyond the 
realm of the “is” to that of the “ought”); 
but in the main they are agreed that the 
techniques of Science not only can be ap- 
plied to social data, but that there is no 
other road to salvation. 

Among the points especially stressed are 
the following: That the phenomena must 
be explained in terms of fundamental law 
rather than vice versa (Swann); that the 
long standing distinction between facts and 
interpretation of facts is not tenable 
(Cook); that induction and deduction are 
inseparable (Beard) ; that definite types of 
problems call for definite methods, which 
are defined (Clark); “that the framing of 
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concepts and the integration of conceptual 
systems—will remain eternally necessary to 
scientific advance” (Llewellyn); that his- 
torical study is basic to all social research 
in whatever field (Schlesinger); that pro- 
cedure in the social sciences is complicated 
beyond that of the natural sciences by the 
presence of multiple variables and that dis- 
tinctive techniques are therefore required 
(Thomas).—Earle Eubank 
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The Scientific Basis of Social Work. By 
Maorice J. Karpr. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1931. Pp. 411. 
$3.75 
This book was written to answer the 

questions, “What knowledge do social work- 

ers need?” “What knowledge do social 
workers use?” “What knowledge do social 
workers receive?” “How may social work- 
ers acquire a scientific basis?” In seeking 
to answer these questions authoritatively, 
the author thoroughly canvassed the litera- 
ture of social work, inquired among the 
curricula of the Schools of Social Work, 
held practical interviews with case workers 
and interpreted this whole body of informa- 





tion in the light of his own wide experience 
as a social worker. 

The book is really a study in the methods 
of family case work although it is much 
more than a technical outline for workers 
to follow or a mere source book of refer- 
ences and records. It is designed to develop 
a professional confidence in social work and 
through social workers in themselves. The 
book itself is a work of science as it con- 
tains nineteen carefully developed tables re- 
quiring a vast amount of research and sub- 
stantiating the conclusions of the author in 
the various chapters. 

The author is Director of the Training 
School for Jewish Social Work and in this 
book has endeavored to produce more than 
a set of individual opinions as to what is 
required of social work, or a text book for 
teachers in this field. The book covers a 
broad field of service relationships and deals 
specifically with the more important fields 
of knowledge and experience required of 
the efficient social worker. 

The volume fills a long felt need in train- 
ing for social service and will serve as a 
practical reference book in the hands of 
every social worker. There is no other 
volume to place alongside of it for compari- 
son as it stands in a class by itself, an in- 
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dividual contribution based not upon theory 
but developed out of practical experience 
and investigation. 

In addition to its value in the field of 
professional social work, this volume serves 
educators and churchmen and laymen who 
are interested in the general study of social 
work and who desire a volume which inter- 
prets for them the real significance and ne- 
cessity of a scientific approach in family 
welfare and kindred fields of modern social 
service.—Albert Z. Mann 


se 
The Interests of Young Men. By Davin E. 
Songuist. New York: Association 


Press, 1931. Pp. 174. $2.50. 

Interests of Young Men is one of the 
first attempts to use research procedures to 
study a going program with the purpose of 
bettering the program itself. While the 
study is limited to an age group in a par- 
ticular Y. M. C. A. department, both the 
methods employed and the conclusions are 
of great value to all workers in the field of 
character and religious education. The book 
is especially suggestive to those who have 
hopes of critically evaluating the effective- 
ness of the program procedures in use. It 
throws new light on the necessity of diag- 
nosis of the educational job. 

The book describes in detail the steps in 
the experiment to find, by means of an In- 
terest Finder Instrument, the most effective 
way of dealing with the needs and interests 
of the individual. It was part of an active 
process and was subjected to the most scien- 
tific controls possible. The use of the In- 
terest Finder has proved that there is a 
direct relationship between a person’s par- 
ticipation in activities and his underlying or 
fundamental interests. 

The author believes that understanding 
individuals is not a simple matter and re- 
quires a vast knowledge of the complex sit- 
uations through which they have come up 
to the present. As far as it is known to 
the author, this is the first attempt at iden- 
tifying wishes and interests, which gives 
“new vitality to the concept of interest in 
education and should make more accessible 
to educators the newer mental hygiene skills 
which are increasingly employing the psy- 
chological wishes as a basis for personality 
analysis and adjustment.” Behavior pat- 


terns occupy an intermediate step between 
basic interests and activity interests and they 
reveal the basic interests which they have 
sought to satisfy. 

The book outlines a practical program 
for the organization of personal counseling. 
—J. M. Artman 
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Essays on Marriage. By Frepertck M. 
Harris. New York: Association Press, 
1931. Pp. 208. 


A good deal of the literature produced or 
sponsored by religious organizations in the 
field of sex and the family has been charac- 
terized by loose thinking, looser terminology, 
and still looser emotionalism. The volume 
under consideration is therefore all the more 
gratifying because of its rigorous departure 
from any such qualities. It is possible for 
the reader to disagree on certain points but 
no one can question the author’s highmind- 
edness, his ability to see a question with 
striking freedom from bias and his ability 
to tackle a problem frankly and fearlessly 
even though the issue may be repugnant to 
him. The author’s mind is marked by a 
judicial quality which combines humor with 
urbanity and sound common sense. 

Mr. Harris accepts the changing attitudes 
toward marriage which have been brought 
about partly by modern urban life and the 
new status of women, while accepting also 
the fact that marriage tends to be more and 
more in these days a personal relationship. 
While he is therefore prepared to accept 
various experimental patterns of domestic 
relations, he is nevertheless convinced that 
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“the monogamous relationship remains al- 
ways for many the only satisfying arrange- 
ment.” As a realist he explains that “hu- 
manity will probably have to be content 
with approximations to the ideal, and 
monogamy will always have more or less of 
a struggle on its hands.” 

To mediate that struggle, he emphasizes 
the increasing necessity for the development 
of common interests in the creation of a sit- 
uation which will satisfy the needs for de- 
veloping personal relationships within mar- 
riage. He was on very sound ground in 
making it clear that the “hot points” in mod- 
ern marriage include the strictly sexual 
relationship, economic adjustment, and chil- 
dren. Failure to come to an understanding 
with regard to any of these points, he de- 
clares, tends to darken all other understand- 
ings even though there be no open clash. 

Some question may be raised, not so much 
about the fact as the form in which the fact 
is stated by Mr. Harris, on the distinction 
between sexual desire and conjugal affection. 
“Sexual desire,” he says, “grows out of the 
need of the individual; conjugal affection is 
primarily a product of social experience in 
the family.” It perhaps would have been 
clearer to say that sex instinct and its gratifi- 
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cation is not a solid basis upon which to erect 


a structure of family life. The nature of 
instinct is to be transient in its manifesta- 
tions and satisfactions. An enduring fabric 
of the family, therefore, must have been 
woven out of sentiments, affections, recip- 
rocal services, common interests—all rein- 
forced and backed up by social standards, 
conventions and rules of the game. 

In fine, this volume is compacted of much 
wisdom, shrewdness, tolerance and good 
humor, together with a rather unusual gift 
for clear exposition —Arthur J. Todd 
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